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FOREWORD 



The world of business plays a dominant role in the lives of all citizens. To a large por- 
tion of our population, it represents a source of employment, income, and financial security. 
To an even greater number of people, it represents the source of goods and services used in 
their day-to-day lives. Therefore, business as an area of study should occupy a significant 
place in the curriculums of our schools. 

A large share of Iowa’s youth will ultimately work in the business world, and all of 
them will devote a significant part of their earnings to the purchase of goods and services. 
Students at all levels, but especially in the junior high schools, the secondary and post- 
secondary schools should be expected to participate in those fundamental experiences and 
learnings which are concerned with the operation of our economic and business systems. A 
great number of those students also should be directed toward developing skills and compe- 
tencies necessary to entering a vocation of their choice. Both in the general education por- 
tion of the school’s programs as well as in the areas of specialization, the study of business 
must be included if modern curriculum development is to take place. 

This publication represents the best thinking of business education teachers throughout 
the state. By pooling their knowledge and experience, they have developed a very useful 
set of guidelines for understanding the many-sided business education programs at the vari- 
ous levels in the state. The materials presented cover both the administration and opera- 
tion of secondary and post-secondary business education programs and should be helpful 
to present and future teachers, administrators, and the general public. 

The value of any publication lies in its proper use. This handbook is no exception. It 
offers ideas that can benefit schools of all sizes in all sections of the state, but these ideas 
must be studied and experimented with before any benefit can be derived from them. 



The State Department of Public Instruction subscribes to a strong business education 
program in Iowa’s schools. It makes available this set of guidelines for use in the State of 
Iowa, especially for those persons most responsible for developing and maintaining strong 
business programs and strong links with the business community. 

PAUL F. JOHNSTON 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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co-operative motivations of a group of dedicated business educators. It was their principal 
objective to provide for the State of Iowa a useful publication which both described and pre- 
scribed business education and its many programs at the several levels of education. The re- 
maining pages of this document serve as a standing tribute to this group effort. 

A large number of people are primarily responsible for this publication. This group is 
indicated and their responsibilities explained in the following organization chart. 
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From the steering committee, an organization plan evolved and writing assignments were 
made. All sections of the State of Iowa as well as all levels of business education are repre- 
sented. 
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Each of the responsibilities for authoring the sections on business education subjects was 
headed by a coordinator. Each coordinator in turn collected a loyal and highly competent 
group of authors from all areas of the State of Iowa. These groups of teachers, by subject- 
matter areas, are listed below. 
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Iowa; Mary Dana, Mount Vernon Community School; Larry Homes, Montezuma Community 
Schools; Fred Humphrey, North Iowa Area Community College, Mason City; Eileen Jennings, 
Linn-Mar High School, Cedar Rapids; Robert McCool, Washington High School, Cedar Rapids; 
Julie Scott, Parks School of Business, Denver, Colorado; Lee Pesses, Alleman High School, 
Rock Island, Illinois; and Phyllis Weston, Kirkwood Community College, Cedar Rapids. 

Data Processing: Loraine Bomkamp, Jefferson High School, Cedar Rapids; Robert 
Davenport, Technical High School, Des Moines; and David Knauer, Indian Hills Community 
College, Ottumwa. 

Distributive Education: Larry Christiansen, Perry High School; Terry Eaton, Technical 
High School, Des Moines; Kenneth Freeman, Kennedy High School, Cedar Rapids; Norman 
Humble and William McCarthy, Kirkwood Community College, Cedar Rapids; Ben Norman, 
Lincoln High School, Des Moines; and Ronald Rath, Iowa Central Community College, Fort 
Dodge. 

Office Occupations: W. Eugene Barlow, Technical High School, Des Moines; Don Clayton 
and Mary Jean Lumsden, Marshalltown High School; Fred Damon, South Tama County High 
School, Tama; Jewell (Bud) Dusheck, Indianola High School; M. Jane Ealy, Lincoln High 
School, Des Moinec, Vem Fennell, Southeast Polk High School, Runnells; Ruth Ann Kelleher 
and Don Lynch, Washington High School, Cedar Rapids; Henriette Muller and Ima Jean 
Tjepkes, Cedar Falls High School; Mary Ann Ochs, East High School, Des Moines; Franklyn 
Rogers, West High School, Davenport; Dallas Schrader, Jefferson High School; and Alline 
Stavely, Charles City Community Schools. 

Post-Secondary Business Education: Shirley Bollhoefer, Duane Brickner, Michael Craw- 
ford, Joe Hronik, Norman Humble, Donna Madsen, Marilyn Price, Shirley Rademaker, and 
Phyllis Weston, Kirkwood Community College; Evelyn Fordyce, Eastern Iowa Community 
College, Muscatine; J. E. Gratz, The University of Iowa; Robert Hamilton, Hamilton College, 
Mason City; Don Hill, Iowa Lakes Community College, Estherville; Aurelia KLnk, University 
of Northern Iowa; David Knauer, Indian Hills Community College, Ottumwa; Darrell Lind, 
Mason City High School, Mason City; Darlene McCord and Lyle Niemeyer, Marshalltown 
Community College; Robert Pearson and Barbara Sunner, Iowa Central Community College, 
Fort Dodge; and Bill Wermers, Area I Vocational School, Calmar. Additional authorship 
responsibilities were shared by Mary Ann Ochs, East High School, and Connie Feist, Roosevelt 
High School, Des Moines. 

Beyond the responsibilities for writing were the invaluable advisory contributions made 
by the following staff of the State Department of Public Instruction: Mr. William Edgar, 
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Director of Curriculum; Mr. W. 0. Schuermann, Director of Career Education; Dr. Orrin Near- 
hoof, Director, Division of Teacher Education and Certification; Mr. R. E. Schallert, Chief of 
Information Services and Publications; and Mr. Monte Hammond, Illustrator. Ex-officio 
members of the committee were Dr. Robert Bentjn, Superintendent, Council Bluffs Commu- 
nity Schools; Mr. C. W. Callison, Superintendent, Southeastern Iowa Area Community Col- 
lege, Burlington; and Mr. Charles Varner, Superintendent, Southeast Polk Schools, Runnells. 
In addition, the universities and colleges, as well as the post-secondary and secondary 
schools in Iowa, should be recognized for making available time and other resources tor 
their staff members who assisted in the publication of this handbook. 

A special note of thanks is due Mrs. Sue Oxenford, senior business education student at 
The University of Iowa. Her special editorial talents, including her unusual and mature grasp 
of the subject matter, made her editorial services to the publication of this handbook invalu- 
able. 



The services of the graduate students in business education at The University of Iowa, 
as well as those of the secretary of the Department of Business Education, Carol Skripsky, 
contributed immeasurably to many of the behind-the-scenes activities in the production and 
refinement of the final manuscript. 

From this large and selfless group who responded to every call for action and met dead- 
lines and other responsibilities with unfailing devotion, I express my gratitude. To this same 
group, business education in Iowa can long be grateful. 

Norman F. Kallaus 
Handbook Committee Chairman 
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SECTION 2 



PURPOSES, USES, AND ORGANIZATION OF THIS HANDBOOK 



Purposes of this Handbook 

Since its inception, business education in 
the Iowa schools has generated a multitude 
of purposes to serve a growing number of 
needs. Its basic offerings are directed to 
students with widely differing (and often un- 
resolved) future plans, and its vocational or 
career-oriented programs have long been the 
principal education source for students pre- 
paring for business positions. 

With the relentless march of time, various 
levels of educational institutions have be- 
come the focal points of expanding business 
education programs. Both the junior and 
senior high schools offer business programs, 
as do most post-secondary mstitutions such 
as the community colleges and their 
vocational-technical divisions and the private 
business schools. At the four-year colleges 
and universities business students are pre- 
pared as instructors for the various levels of 
business education programs. 

The teachers in these my institutions, 
as well as their administrative and counseling 
staffs, will find many sections of this hand- 
book helpful in understanding business edu- 
cation in the modern world — and, in addition, 
helpful in the development and improvement 
of the business education prog vms them- 
selves. The general public, including the 
parents of students and the busir assmen- 
employers of the business department s 
graduates, will find this publication a source 
of information for understanding and foster- 
ing good relationships with the business edu- 
cation department. 

This handbook describing business educa- 
tion in its many forms and environments 
necessarily serves many publics — and neces- 
sarily has multiple purposes. While atten- 
tion is devoted to each educational level, 
primary emphasis is given to the secondary 
schools, whose business programs cover the 
entire state. The post-secondary programs 



are also included because of their growing 
impact upon the educational scene in Iowa. 

Uses of this Handbook 

This reference has something to offer 
school administrators, parents and students, 
guidance and counseling personnel, teachers, 
curriculum committees, and school boards, as 
well as the general public. Specific uses for 
each group are suggested as follows: 

School administrators at the various sec- 
ondary and post-secondary school levels, 
public as well as private, will be able to 
utilize the information in this handbook in 
weighing the values and importance of vari- 
ous phases of business education relative to 
their decision-making processes. For such 
school officials with responsibilities over 
educational facilities, funds, policy, and per- 
sonnel, this handbook provides invaluable 
ideas and suggestions for continued program 
development in business education. 

Students, as well as their parents, are 
often concerned about adequate planning for 
future study. This source, then, provides 
information concerning a variety of course 
and program choices suitable to the needs and 
interests of all students at both the high 
school and oost-high school level. 

This handbook also satisfies a need in the 
field of guidance by offering general infor- 
mation as well as specific ideas about all 
areas of business education from grades 
seven through twelve and at the post- 
secondary level. Counselors will find this 
source indispensable in assisting the student 
with course and program choices. Counselors 
may also use it as a general orientation to 
business education and for developing a **x- 
onomy of occupational information in »he 
school community, as well as for generating 
information through follow-up studies of stu- 
dents. 
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Teachers will find this handbook helpful 
in providing information needed in the plan- 
ning and revision of their business education 
programs. Topics related to adopting or 
planning a new program, or gaining insight 
into the formulation of terminal objectives 
of programs, are included. For the concerned 
and progressive teacher this information is 
invaluable. 

Curriculum committees may use this ma- 
terial for developing their own special cur- 
riculums or for the improvement of existing 
programs. The content of this handbook is 
not intended, from this standpoint, to repre- 
sent a rigid or arbitrary set of principles. It 
does, however, provide a set of guidelines 
from which the curriculum specialists or 
curriculum committees may operate. Hope- 
fully, more modernistic and futuristic busi- 
ness education programs may evolve through 
utilization of this publication. 

School board members, collectively as 
well as individually, will find this handbook 
a reliable source of information for policy 
formulation and for analyzing existing pro- 
grams. In addition, the general public, in 
order to keep well informed, will find the 
contents of this publication enlightening. As 
taxpayers and supporters of education, they, 
as much as any other group, need to be well 
informed. 

Organization of the Handbook 

The organizational structure and content 
of the handbook is briefly described in the 
following sections. 

History 

A capsule history is provided describing 
the development of business education in 
Iowa, and its significant contributions to the 
state and profession. Included is a list of 
Iowa Business Education Association presi- 
dents from 1909 to the present. 

Philosophy 

The philosophy and related principles of 
business education stated in this section pro- 
vide guidelines which should be helpful in 
developing various levels of business educa- 
tion programs. In addition, this section de- 
tails realistic objectives for such a depart- 
ment or for program(s) within a department. 



Suggestions for curriculum improvement are 
also included. 

General Respons ibilities 

The general responsibilities section in- 
cludes a discussion on the professional 
development of the business teacher With 
suggestions for keeping abreast of new de- 
velopments in the profession. Additional 
topics covered include utilizing advisory com- 
mittees, evaluating the business department, 
promoting public relations, and developing 
leadership skill® and personal traits in the 
business-education student. Values and pur- 
poses of surveys of the business community 
and of the business department graduates as 
well as topics on adult (continuing) education 
and instructional media are also discussed. 

Programs 

This handbook section relates to those 
curriculums making up the business programs 
in a secondary school. Four broad subject 
areas presented are basic business, data pro- 
cessing, distributive education, and office oc- 
cupations. Each subject area includes pro- 
gram descriptions and objectives, as well as 
ideas on course implementation. Selected in- 
formation related to teaching methodology, 
equipment, facilities, and a special biblio- 
graphy are found in each section. 

A statement of sample minimal objectives 
in each subject division is presented in a new 
format — terminal (behavioral) objectives — 
especially for those teachers who wish to 
formulate a specific set of objectives for each 
offering. 

Post-Secondary Business Education in Iowa 

The Post-Secondary section provides a 
general description of business education pro- 
gram trends throughout the State of Iowa. 
In addition, the objectives and examples of 
typical program offerings in the community 
colleges, junior colleges, vocational and tech- 
nical schools, as well as a description of 
private business school programs, are in- 
cluded. Trends of business education in the 
four-year colleges and universities are also 
discussed. 

Appendix 

The areas covered in the concluding sec- 
tion include certification of business teachers, 
a discussion of the taxonomy system, and an 
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may share an understanding of terminology 
with business educators in Iowa. 



alphabetical list of significant definitions of 
business education terms so that the reader 
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SECTION 3 



HISTORY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION IN IOWA 



Early Beginnings 

The early years of business education in 
the public schools of Iowa reflect the national 
trends of that period: Business education had 
a distinct vocational objective; and bookkeep- 
ing and penmanship — the two most commonly 
offered subjects in the business curriculum — 
were necessary office skills for both the book- 
keeper and the amanuensis (a person who 
took dictation or copied something already 
written). These trends, of course, were in 
existence before the invention and mass pro- 
duction of the typewriter. 

Business education was first taught in 
private business schools — called “business 
colleges” at that time — and they were the 
only agency for training business teachers 
during this early period. The first independ- 
ent business school west of the Mississippi 
River was Bayless Business College, started 
in Dubuque in 1858 by Aaron Bayless. The 
presidents of this school and all the private 
business schools gave strong leadership to 
the cause of business education in Iowa. 

In 1880 Austin N. Palmer, as a young man 
of twenty-one, began teaching penmanship 
in the Cedar Rapids Business College. Mr. 
Palmer had been an engrosser of policies for 
an insurance firm (since at that time fancy 
script penmanship was considered a sign of 
solidarity for an insurance company). How- 
ever, this job was not considered to be very 
challenging, so Mr. Palmer turned to teach- 
ing and developed the famous Palmer Method 
of Penmanship, which for many decades was 
taught throughout the country. In 1898 he 
became president of the Cedar Rapids Busi- 
ness College and retained that position until 
his death in 1927. 

Another pioneer in private business edu- 
cation in Iowa was J. M. Mehan. In 1884, he 
opened the Capital City Commercial College 
in Des Moines, popularly known as “The 
Four C’s.” This school had a strong influence 
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on business education in Iowa for three- 
quarters of a century. In 1894-95, Mr. Mehan 
was president of the National Education 
Association’s Department of Business Ed- 
ucation. 

The earliest record of a business teacher 
in Iowa was that of Clay D. Slinker, who was 
hired by the Des Moines Public Schools in 
1888. Mr. Slinker was a pioneer educator 
who continued to teach in the Des Moines 
Schools for forty-seven years A graduate 
of the Capital City Commercial College 
(CCCC) in Des Moines where he specialized 
in ornamental penmanship, Mr. Slinker 
taught bookkeeping and penmanship. In the 
early 1890’s he returned to CCCC to study 
Pitman Shorthand, which he later taught for 
a number of years. 

In 1899 Almon F. Harvey (later known as 
Almon F. Gates) assumed management of the 
Waterloo Collegiate Academy, which had 
been organized in 1884, and Bariett’s College 
of Commerce, which had been organized in 
1886. These schools then became known as 
the Waterloo Business College. In the years 
which followed several other private busi- 
ness schools were established in Waterloo: 
V/aterloo College (organized in 1900), the 
College of Commerce (organized in 1908), the 
Corn Belt Business College (organized in 
1924), and Robbins’ College of Commerce 
(organized in 1932). These schools later 
merged with the Waterloo Business College, 
which is the legal name of the school now 
popularly known as Gates College. 

1908 - 1926 : 

Identification and Organization 

The period 1908-1926 in business educa- 
tion history was a time for the organization 
of teachers on both a state and national basis. 
Proudly it can be said that Iowa provided a 
goodly share of the leadership. During this 
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The Palmer Method of handwriting, showing a typical lesson from 
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time business education was usually called 
“commercial education.” 

Commercial Section, ISTA 

The first evidence of an organized group 
of business teachers in Iowa was in the 
formation of the Iowa State Teachers Associ- 
ation (ISTA) in December, 1908. The Com- 
mercial and Penmanship Teachers Section, a 
division of ISTA, listed its program as 
follows: 

“1. Penmanship in the High School 

2. Penmanship in the Grades 

General discussion will follow each 
topic.” 

By 1911 the word “penmanship” was 
dropped from this group’s title, and this sec- 
tion was then listed as the “Commercial 
Teachers Section” or shortened to the “Com- 
mercial Section,” until the general revision 
of the ISTA in 1945. Through the years, the 
content of the programs of this group evi- 
denced the changing philosophy and vocabu- 
lary of the times. The term “penmanship” 
last appeared in the 1918 program, and subse- 
quently “transcription” evolved as a topic 
for discussion. 

American Vocational Association 

In 1925 the Vocational Education Associ- 
ation of the Middle West and the Western 
Arts Association held a joint professional 
meeting in Des Moines. At this conference a 
new constitution was adopted, merging these 
two organizations into the American Voca- 
tional Association (AVA), thus making Iowa 
the birthplace of this important association, 
which is highly influential in our national 
educational stucture today. 

Business Education Leaders of the Period 

In 1913 Clay D. Slinker was appointed 
Director of Business Education in the Des 
Moines Public Schools, the first such posi- 
tion in the United States and a benchmark of 
progress for business education. In 1921-22 
he was president of the National Education 
Association’s Department of Business Educa- 
tion. Mr. Slinker continued in his capacity 
of Director of Business Education in Des 
Moines until 1937. 

During this same period Bruce F. Gates, 
the son of Almon F. Gates, began teaching in 
the Gates Business College in Waterloo and 



in 1923 became its president. Mr. Gates was 
active in many state, regional, and national 
organizations of the private business schools 
and also served as secretary of the National 
Commercial Teachers Association, which 
later became the National Business Educa- 
tion Association (NBEA). 

1926 - 1944 * 

Research and Innovations 

Research 

The business education community in 
Iowa very early felt the impact of educational 
research as it was beini developed in gradu- 
ate schools throughout the country. As the re- 
sult of a series of nat.ona! surveys and re- 
search studies by the National Educational 
Policies Commission, for example, some of 
the emphasis in research shifted from the 
office skills subjects, with a strong vocational 
orientation, to areas of more emphasis for all 
students. As a result of such research, basic 
business (nonskill) sub jects were brought into 
the curriculums and offered to students 
regardless of their career objectives. 

This shift in emphasis also was illustrated 
in the terminology used in business educa- 
tion programs, conferences, and publications 
of the period. In 1930, for example, the term 
“business” was substituted for the familiar 
term “commercial” in the ISTA program. By 
the mid- 1930s, the terms “socio-business” and 
“general business” appeared in the titles of 
discussion groups at professional business 
education meetings. 

Under the leadership of Dr. E. G. Black- 
stone of The University of Iowa, research in 
business education was developed signifi- 
cantly during this period. Beginning in 1926 
and lasting for eight years, a series of two- 
day conferences (called the Iowa Research 
Conferences on Commercial Education) was 
held on The University of Iowa campus. 
Many outstanding leaders in business educa- 
tion were brought in from all over the 
country for these conferences. The policy 
underlying such professional meetings was 
geared to enable the authors of each of the 
latest available research studies to give re- 
ports, followed by informal discussions of 
each report, as one research study indicated, 

so that vague or disputed points may 

be settled and where theories, dreams, 
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and intuitions may be exchanged 
with no requirement for proof or sup- 
porting evidence, for, from such in- 
formal meetings at the first conference 
of the series, much that was helpful 
and suggestive and stimulative 
emerged. 1 

Significant research was also reported 
from The University of Iowa business educa- 
tion staff. For example, beginning in 1926, 
five volumes of Research Studies in Com- 
mercial Education were published by The 
University of Iowa and distributed through- 
out the country. 

In connection with the Iowa Research 
Conferences on Commercial Education held at 
The University of Iowa, informal discussions 
were held by the conference participants 
regarding the improvement of facilities for 
training commercial teachers. As an out- 
growth of these discussions, a recommenda- 
tion was made that a professional organiza- 
tion be initiated to bring together all those 
persons interested in training commercial 
teachers. The resulting organization was the 
National Association of Commercial Teacher 
Training Institutions, later the National Asso- 
ciation of Business Teacher Institutions, and 
now the National Association for Business 
Teacher Education (NABTE), one of the divi- 
sions of the National Business Education 
Association. 

In 1929 the President of the United States, 
Mr. Herbert Hoover, appointed Clay D. 
Slinker, the Director of Business Education in 
Des Moines, to represent the United States 
at the International Congress of Commercial 
Education at Amsterdam. This organization 
is now known as the International Society for 
Business Education and has continued to 
offer International Education Courses in a 
different country each year. 

Innovations 

In 1932, one of the most significant inno- 
vations in business education (in fact, the 
first of its kind in the nation) was the insti- 
tution of “High School Day,” conceived by 
Mr. Slinker in Des Moines. During this day, 
16 stores and other businesses paid 275 stu- 
dents of retail selling, business organization, 
business English, art, and journalism $2 each 
for a day of work in their stores. This pro- 
gram was repeated annually for many years 



1. E. G. Blackstone, Research Studies in Commercial Education. 
Vol. I (Iowa City: The University of Iowa) July. 1 p. a. 



and laid much of the groundwork for the 
later development of the cooperative business 
programs now commonly found in vocational 
business education programs throughout the 
country. 

When Mr. Slinker retired from the Des 
Moines Schools in 1937, Ernest A. Zelliott 
became Director of Business Education. 
Under his leadership, cooperative business 
education programs and other educational 
innovations were started. At the end of 
World War II, Mr. Zelliott supervised the 
continued development of such programs in 
Des Moines Technical High School, which 
became one of the outstanding vocational 
schools in the nation. Mr. Zelliott was active 
in both state and national professional organi- 
zations and was president of the United 
Business Education Association in 1936-37. 

During the last few years of the 1930s, 
stimulated by federal legislation for vocation- 
al education, distributive education programs 
were instituted in a number of schools in 
Iowa. During their senior year, students in 
the distributive education programs worked 
half days in retail stores under the super- 
vision of a teacher-coordinator, and the re- 
maining half day was spent in related course 
work in the classroom. Some of these pro- 
grams were subsidized with federal and state 
funds; others were funded entirely by the 
local schools. 

Although business education was further- 
ed during the war years, the progress that 
was made during this period was slow. The 
war effort drained nuch of the creative abil- 
ity, and those who still were working in the 
field of business education found it difficult 
to get together as a result of wartime restric- 
tions such as gas rationing, which limited 
travel. 

1945 - 1963 : 

Postwar Recovery 

Following World War II, there was a 
period of recovery and reassessment of the 
aims of business education. For many schools 
it was also a period of retooling and updating 
equipment and curriculums which had to be 
postponed for higher-level priorities during 
the war years. 

Following a pattern similar to the post 
World War I period, a rapid acceleration of 
technology occurred in the late 1940s, the 
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A 1907 office production center. (The Wonderful Writing Machine by Bruce Bliven, Jr., pub- 
lished by the Royal Typewriter Company, 1954; courtesy of the Royal Typewriter Company) 
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A Ten-Minute Lesson in Gregg Shorthand 
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WRITE (by Sound) 

Can he lead the lamb here? Go get the cream 
in the dairy* The rain cill delay the deacon. 

May he go in at the gate? Lena made a good 
cake. Can he get ready in a day? 

Prepare thin lesson and send in to the nearest School teac hing < irtfttf 
Shorthand. It will be corrected and returned to you free of t haw. 
and a more extended lesson will be sent you. 



A more extended Lesson and a copy of “Shorthand in the Public Schools, ” 

will be sent you free upon application. 

The Gregg Publishing Co., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

J 



An advertisement for Gregg Shorthand on the back cover of the November 1908 issue of Midland 
Schools, journal of the Iowa State Education Association. (Courtesy of the Royal Typewriter Company) 



aftermath of atomic and electronic research 
during World War II, culminating in the 
launching of Sputnik in 1957. For several 
years a relatively greater emphasis was 
placed on programs in the physical sciences 
than in the social sciences, including busi- 
ness education. However, business educa- 
tion programs in Iowa continued to expand at 
all levels. 

Development of IBEA 

In 1945, the ISTA was reorganized and the 
name changed to Iowa State Education As- 
sociation (ISEA); the business section of 
ISEA then became the Iowa Business Educa- 
tion Association (IBEA). Each of the sec- 
tions of the ISEA was given authority to 
elect its own officers and to present its own 
programs. 

By 1945, as the wartime period drew to a 
close, the IBEA found it difficult to carry on 
a meaningful program and at the same time 
to plan for a subsequent fall program at its 
annual fall meeting. Therefore, under the 
leadership of William J. Masson, Professor 
and Head of Business Education at The Uni- 
versity of Iowa, an informal spring meeting 
was held by the IBEA for the purpose of 
making more comprehensive plans for the 
meeting at the fall state convention. These 
meetings have been continued and have been 
enlarged as the scope of professional con- 
cerns has broadened to include promotional 
activities through public relations, research 
and surveys, as well as the interchange of 
professional ideas within the group. 

Business Education Leaders in the Period 

In 1950 a committee of dedicated business 
teachers from Iowa schools under the guid- 
ance of Lloyd V. Douglas, Head of Business 
Education at Iowa State Teachers College, 
authored a handbook entitled Business Edu- 
cation in the Secondary Schools which was 
issued by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of the State of Iowa. This volume pro- 
vided guidelines to curriculum construction, 
subject matter planning, selection of equip- 
ment and supplies, and development of 
course outlines. 

Dr. Douglas has represented Iowa on 
many local, state, regional, and national pro- 
fessional groups and has *illed many offices 
in national business education organizations, 
such as the National Business Education 



Association (NBEA), Pi Omega Pi, Delta Pi 
Epsilon, American Vocational Association, 
National Policies Commission for Business 
and Economic Education, N-CBEA (North- 
Central Business Education Association), and 
others. In 1960 he was given the John 
Robert Gregg Award in Business Education. 
In 1970 he retired from his position as Head 
of the Department of Business Education and 
Office Administration at the University of 
Northern Iowa after a tenure of almost four 
decades. 

During this period business education pro- 
grams continued to develop in all sections 
of the state of Iowa. Besides the University 
of Northern Iowa, The University of Iowa 
developed a large graduate program leading 
to the doctorate in business education. As 
chief architect of this program, William J. 
Masson headed the Department of Office 
Management and Business Education for nine- 
teen years, a period of time in which many 
national figures in business and business edu- 
cation were developed. He left the headship 
in 1966 to return to full-time teaching until 
he moved from the state in 1968. 

Other business education programs devel- 
oped during the period in private colleges and 
universities. Of special note is the program 
at Drake University which was headed for 
twenty-five years by Frances E. Merrill, who 
gave strong leadership to the training of 
secretarial teachers and secretarial office 
workers in Des Moines. On two separate 
occasions she served as president of the IBEA. 

1963-Present: 

Vocational Revival 

In 1963, the passage of the Vocational 
Education Act heralded a renewal of the 
vocational emphasis for business education. 
Subsequently new developments in business 
education programs were initiated. 

Area Community Colleges 

In 1965, the Iowa General Assembly 
passed an enabling act, permitting the use of 
federal funds supplemented by state funds to 
establish area community colleges. Sixteen 
areas were defined and 15 colleges were 
organized. These colleges added vocational 
business education at the post-secondary 
level in distributive and office education; and 
some of the schools have also developed 
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advanced programs on the management level 
in specialized areas. 

Higher Educational Institutions in Iowa 

In order that the reader may be aware of 
the higher education institutions offering 
business programs, a list of the four-year 
liberal arts colleges, public and private junior 
colleges, area community colleges, and pri- 
vate or proprietary business schools in the 
State of Iowa is presented in Table 3-1. 

High School Programs 

With the stimulus of state and federal 
funds, many cooperative work-experience 
programs were added to the high school 
curriculums. In this period there was a signifi- 
cant increase in the number of distributive 



education programs, and office education was 
expanded from the usual bookkeeping and 
stenographic areas to include clerical practice 
and data processing. During this period of 
time, office education was expanded and 
funded along with distributive education pro- 
grams. 

IBEA 

In 1962 the IBEA began the publication of 
a mimeographed “Newsletter” in order to 
improve communication and to develop pro- 
fessional unity among its members. By 1966 
this newsletter became the commercially 
printed “IBEA Bulletin.” 

In 1968 the IBEA hired a part-time execu- 
tive secretary because of the need to coordi- 
nate and centralize its expanding activities. 



Table 3-1 

Four-year Liberal Arts Colleges and Universities, 
Private and Public Junior Colleges, 
and Institutions of Continuing Education in Iowa, 1971 

Four-Year Colleges 



Name of Institution Address 



Briar Cliff College 
Buena Vista College 
Central College 
Clarke College 
Coe College 
Cornell College 
Dordt College 
Drake University 
Graceland College 
Grinnell College 
Iowa State University 
Iowa Wesleyan College 
Loras College 
Lu' her College 
Mai ycrest College 
Morningside College 
Mount Mercy College 
Northwestern College 
Parsons College 
William Penn College 
St. Ambrose College 



Sioux City, Iowa 511 04 
Storm Lake, Iowa 50588 
Pella, Iowa 50219 
Dubuque, Iowa 52001 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52402 
Mount Vernon, Iowa 52314 
Sioux Center, Iowa 51250 
Des Moines, Iowa 50311 
Lamoni, Iowa 50140 
Grinnell, Iowa 50112 
Ames, Iowa 50010 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa 52141 
Dubuque, Iowa 52001 
Decorah, Iowa 52101 
Davenport, Iowa 52804 
Sioux City, Iowa 51106 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52402 
Orange City, Iowa 51041 
Fairfield, Iowa 52556 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 52577 
Davenport, Iowa 52803 



(Continued) 



Table 3-1 (Continued) 



Simpson College 
University of Dubuque 
The University of Iowa 
University of Northern Iowa 
Upper Iowa College 
Wartburg College 
Westmar College 



Name of Institution 

Grand View 
Mount St. Clare 
Ottumwa Heights 
Palmer 
Sioux Empire 
Waldorf 



Indianola, Iowa 50125 
Dubuque, Iowa 52001 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 
Fayette, Iowa 52142 
Waverly, Iowa 50677 
Le Mars, Iowa 51031 

Private Junior Colleges 

Address 

Des Moines, Iowa 50300 
Clinton, Iowa 52700 
Ottumwa, Iowa 52501 
Davenport, Iowa 52800 
Hawarden, Iowa 51023 
Forest City, Iowa 50436 



Private Business Colleges 



Name of Institution 

American Institute of Business 
American Institute of Commerce 
Cedar Rapids Business College 
Gates College 
Hamilton College 
Iowa City Commercial College 
Nettleton Business Training College 
Sawyer College of Business 
Spencer School of Business 



Address 

Des Moines, Iowa 50309 
Davenport, Iowa 52803 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404 
Waterloo, Iowa 50701 
Mason City, Iowa 50401 
Iowa City, Iowa 52240 
Sioux City, Iowa 51102 
Davenport, Iowa 52803 
Spencer, Iowa 51301 



Area Community Colleges 

A re a Name of Institution and Address 

A rea j Northeast Iowa Area Vocational-Technical 

School 

Calmar, Iowa 52132 

Area II North Iowa Area Community College 

Mason Ci‘y, Iowa 50401 

Area III Iowa Lakes Community College 

Estherville, Iowa 51334 
Emmetsburg, Iowa 50356 

Area IV Northwest Iowa Vocational School 

Sheldon, Iov/a 51201 

Area V Iowa Central Community College 

Fort Dodge, Iowa 50501 
Eagle Grove, Iowa 50533 
Webster City, Iowa 50595 

(Continued) 
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Table 3-1 (Continued) 



Area VI 

Area VII 
Area IX 

Area X 
Area XI 

Area XII 
Area XIII 

Area XIV 
Area XV 

Area XVI 



Merged Area VI Community College 
Marshalltown, Iowa 50158 
Ellsworth at Iowa Falls, Iowa 50126 

Hawkeye Institute of Technology 
Waterloo, Iowa 50704 

Eastern Iowa Community College District 
Scott Campus at Davenport, Iowa 52801 
Clinton, Iowa 52732 
Muscatine, Iowa 52761 

Kirkwood Community College 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52408 

Dcs Moines Area Community College 
Ankeny, Iowa 50021 
Boone, Iowa 50036 

Western Iowa Tech 

Sioux City, Iowa 51105 

Iowa Western Community College 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 51501 
Clarinda, Iowa 51632 
Harlan, Iowa 51537 

Southwestern Community College 
Creston, Iowa 50801 

Indian Hills Community College 
Ottumwa, Iowa 52501 
Centerville, Iowa 52544 

Southeastern Iowa Area Community College 
West Burlington, Iowa 52655 
Keokuk, Iowa 52632 



The first such executive secretary was the 
late Dr. Kenneth Hansen of the University of 
Northern Iowa. Later his wife, Mrs. Gloria 
Alcock Hansen, served in this capacity. This 
secretary also serves as membership chairman 
and supervises the mailing function. As a 
result, the organization has been run more 



efficiently, and the membership has more 
than doubled. 

Through the years maiy devoted teachers 
have served as president of IBEA. From 
records available since 1909, these officers 
are listed in Table 3-2. 
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Table 3-2 



Iowa Business Education Association Presidents 

1909-1971 



Year of Office Name and Address 



1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942-1945 

1944 

1946 (January) 

1946 (November) 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 



E. E. Straw n, Estherville 

Ciay D. Slinker, Des Moines 

H. C. Cummins, Iowa State Teachers College 

J. C. Glason, Council Bluffs 

J. C. Glason, Council Bluffs 

R. V. Coffey, Cedar Falls 

W. W. Arner, Des Moines 

E. L. Miller, Indianola 

Dollie D. Burges, Council Bluffs 
R. E. Nyquist, Mason City 
R. E. Nyquist, Mason City 
George A. Bingham, Des Moines 
Robin Lynn Hamilton, Sioux City 
Ernest A. Zelliott, Des Moines 
Robert M. Richardson 

M. A. Jencks, Des Moines 
O. F. Barnes, Des Moines 
Anna E. Young, Ames 

N. B. Curtis, Des Moines 

F. W. Hancock, Marshalltown 
Irma L. Morgan, Indianola 
Frances Botsford, Iowa Citv 

Clara Foss, North High School, Des Moines 

Bessie Young, Waterloo 

Dwight Easter, East High School, Des Moines 

Lena E. White, Council Bluffs 

E. G. Blackstone, The University of Iowa 

A. R. Shoemaker. Corning 

Floyd Hancock, Marshalltown 

Harold Williams, Roosevelt High School, 

Des Moines 

Cleo P. Casady, Webster City Junior College 
Ralph A. LeMoines, East High School, 
Waterloo 

Charles W. Maxon, Burlington Junior College 
During the World War II years there was no 
statewide IBEA activity. 

George M. Hittler, The University of Iowa 
George M. Hittler, The University of Iowa 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College 

Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College 

August J. Lukes, East High School, Waterloo 
Frances E. Merrill, Drake University 
E. L. Marietta, Iowa State Teachers College 
E. L. Marietta, Iowa State Teachers College 

(Continued) 
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Table 3-2 (Continued) 



Year of Office Name and Address 



1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 



Ruth Tumbleson, North High School, 

Des Moines 

M. H. Haahr, Mason City 

William J. Masson, The University of Iowa 

Paul J. Boysen 

James T. Blanford, Iowa State Teachers 
College 

Kenneth N. Griffin, Mason City Junior 
College 

Carl Millsap, Amos Hiatt Junior High School, 
Des Moines 

Norman F. Kallaus, The University of Iowa 
Paul Phillips, Eagle Grove Community School 
Frances E. Merrill, Drake University 
Richard E. Simpson, Clarion High School 
Gloria Alcock, WartUirg College 
Gloria Alcock Hansen, Wartburg College 
Shirley E ollhoefer, Washington High School, 
Cedar Rapids 

Glenn Wiebke, Sumner Community School 
Aurelia Prior, University of Northern Iowa 
Agnes Lebeda, University of Northern Iowa 
M. Jane Ealy, Lincoln High School, 

Des Moines 

W. Frank Hoffman, North Iowa Area Com- 
munity College, Mason City 
Carroll Bennett, Des Moines Area Community 
College 

Edith E. Ennis, The University of Iowa 



In 1969 under the dynamic leadership of 
Miss M. Jane Ealy, the IBEA started a revision 
of the 1950 Business Education in the Second- 
ary Schoo-l Handbook , resulting in the publi- 
cation of this volume. In the spring of 1971, 
the IBEA held its first independent conven- 



tion, devoted solely to the interests and con- 
cerns of business education. This spring 
convention adds one more valuable profes- 
sional contribution of IBEA to both the teach- 
ing profession and to the improvement of 
business education in Iowa. 
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AND OBJECTIVES 






Lloyd V. Douglas 

Professor Emeritus, University of Northern Iowa 

Cedar Falls 
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SECTION 4 



BASIC PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES OF BUSINESS 

EDUCATION 

An Orientation for Iowa Business Teachers 



Purposes of Business Education 

Business educators generally agree that 
there are several objectives for all levels of 
business education: 

1. The vocational (career) objective, i.e., 
to prepare students for employment in 
the world of business. 

2. The general education objective — to 
educate all individuals regardless of 
their future career interests and plans. 
This general education objective may 
in turn be subdivided into the follow- 
ing two objectives. 

a. The consumer-economic education 
objective, which is related to knowl- 
edges, abilities, and attitudes perti- 
nent to the world of business and of 
value to everyone as consumers of 
business services and products and 
as citizens in our American free- 
enterprise system. 

b. The personal-use objective, which is 
related to those skills and abilities 
(such as the ability to operate the 
typewriter well) of value to every- 
one regardless of his career and 
citizenship activities. 

This two-fold basic concept of business 
education is predicated on the knowledge that 
this nation’s economy is, and the belief that 
it will continue to be, a business-oriented 
economy. Such a concept encompasses “both 
sides of the coin,” i.e., the career side con- 
cerning the production and distribution of 
goods and services and also the consumer 
side, utilizing these products and services of 
the world of business. 

One must recognize, however, that the 
business-oriented economy in America is a 
constantly and rapidly changing one. While 
its basic concepts of freedom of individual 
choice and of private property rights change 



only slowly, its tools and its methods of im- 
plementation change rapidly. Such changes e- 
volve by means of constant experimentation 
and subsequent improvements, looking to- 
ward their proper functioning in a setting of 
changing societal needs and desires. 

Accordingly, the business teacher must 
keep abreast of (and be able to use effec- 
tively) the constantly improving tools and 
techniques of his profession as a teacher. He 
mu«t at the same time be alert to comparable 
changes and improvements in the world oi 
business, principally because it is this world 
for which he is preparing most of his students 
for employment. This is a challenging task 
indeed — with great personal satisfaction 
present for the business teacher who achieves 
these goals in his profession! 

The Vocational (Career) Objective in 
Business Education 

When an educational group (such as busi- 
ness teachers) has more than one purpose, it 
perhaps matters little which is considered 
more important; it is equally important that 
each be well achieved. 

Yet business teachers find themselves 
working as a part of a total educational 
system, encompassing various historical back- 
grounds and resulting viewpoints, attitudes, 
and environmental factors. History records 
the fact that our early beginnings in business 
education were largely vocational in nature. 
And it probably is accurate to state that to- 
day most people still look upon business edu- 
cation as being primarily a vocational or 
career area of education. 1 

At least it appears that this vocational 
objective (now more properly referred to as 
“career education”) may be considered our 

1. The reader is alerted to the fact that "vocational ? or 
"career education" as used in this publication is not 
limited to vocational programs which are funded or reim- 
bursed from government appropriations, 



raison d’etre — the real “reason for existing” 
as a separate educational discipline. Were it 
not for this career education objective, quite 
possibly the objective of general education 
might be absorbed into other academic disci- 
plines-~and business education then would 
not exist as a separate entity. 

In all likelihoou the objective of appropri- 
ate preparation for employment and careers 
in the world of business is of major impor- 
tance to any school which hopes to continue 
to support any separate program in the field 
of business education And tremendous ad- 
vances have been made in career education 
in Iowa; however, it seems likely that con- 
sumer education will receive more and more 
attention in the future. 

New Professional Orientations 

Like business, the teaching profession also 
changes rapidly. These changes not only in- 
volve the teacher’s tools, techniques, pro- 
cedures, and learning systems, 2 but in many 
ways they give expression to changes in our 
very philosophy of education. It seems 
likely that the more successful business teach- 
ers of today will find themselves accepting 
or favorably inclined toward, concepts such 
as the following: 

1. An orientation toward a computerized 
world. 

2. An orientation to rapid change. 

3. An orientation to teaching more stu- 
dents faster — yet with increased effec- 
tiveness through greater attention to 
individual needs. 

4. An orientation to guiding learning — as 
opposed to the former idea of “dispens- 
ing information.” 

5. A greater orientation toward serving 
the needs of the disadvantaged. 

6. An orientation toward the expansion 
and improvement of adult or continu - 
ing education. 

7. An increased orientation to interdisci- 
plinary education. 

8. An orientation toward a greater use of 
learning aids — often making use of 
equipment of an electronic nature. 

J. lmra business toarhors are encouraged to watch especially 
f nr professional literature reporting on the progress of the 
national NOBKLS < New office and Business Kduration Learn- 
ing Systems' funded leseaich ami *»f schools participating in 
the ‘ 'ES '70' 1 \Kducatmn Systems for the TO's.i experiment. 



9. An orientation toward the measure- 
ment of outcomes in terms of changed 
behavior — toward the use of behavi- 
oral-type objectives. 

10. An orientation toward a greater use of 
federal funds to supplement those 
which the local school district is able 
to provide. 

11. An orientation to the values derived 
from increased personal professional 
participations in our numerous recog- 
nized professional organizations 

Space does not permit detailed comment 
about these orientations in this publication — 
and perhaps none is needed. It is hoped, 
however, that Iowa business teachers occa- 
sionally will evaluate themselves and their 
own professional work against this list of 11 
suggested orientations. 

The Business Curriculum 

Today the total business curriculum in our 
Iowa educational institutions must be viewed 
as consisting of all those learning activities 
organized and directed by the business de- 
partment or the business staff. As such, it 
is more than just a sequence or group of 
courses. It includes youth groups such as 
Distributive Education Clubs of America, 
Future Business Leaders of America, the 
Office Education Association, and Phi Beta 
Lambda. In addition, it often includes learn- 
ing activities taking place in a resource or 
learning center or laboratory or while the 
student is on the job under school super- 
vision. In some cases the learning is indi- 
vidually prescribed for each student, and his 
program is a unique one organized just for 
him with the assistance ot programmed 
materials. 

Today the business teachers of each school 
are finding it necessary to continuously de- 
velop their own total curriculum — in terms of 
local philosophies, needs, and resources. 
Realistic business educators know that de- 
spite the new curricula they are “failing” 
many students in that their programs con- 
tinue to have many dropouts. In essence, 
such students are not being educated. At 
the same time the educators realize that stu- 
dent populations are increasing and that seri- 
ous taxation problems are prevalent which 
impede efforts to staff and equip schools and 
ultimately to improve educational outcomes! 

A brief review of many of the significant 
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guidelines recommended for Iowa business 
education follows. 

The Ideal Business Education Curriculum 

Such a curriculum probably never will 
exist! But every school should attempt to 
approach it as nearly as conditions will allow. 
Following is a brief though not necessarily 
all-inclusive set of essential characteristics 
of such a curriculum: 

1. It should be comprehensive and varied 
in its offerings of choices for those 
preparing for employment and careers 
in business. 

2. The curriculum should include oppor- 
tunity for all students to gain an under- 
standing of both the business and the 
consumer worlds, thus facilitating good 
consumer usage of the services and 
products of business. 

3. All students should be given the oppor- 
tunity to learn those skills and business 
abilities which they can use effectively 
in their personal lives. 

4. It should be built on a foundation of 
economic and work attitudes and 
understandings interwoven into the 
elementary and junior high school pro- 
grams. 

5. It should be organized so it will per- 
mit each student to progress at his own 
rate until he achieves valuable personal 
goals and also will so interest and 
challenge him that he will maximize 
his opportunities and abilities. 

6. The curriculum should be organized to 
assure the achievement of salable skills 
by the student at many points in his 
school career. It should be designed 
in a “building-block” manner so that 
each new or improved skill will further 
increase his job potential. Such a 
curriculum will provide training for 
the dropout and obviously help to pre- 
vent or reduce the incidence of drop- 
outs. 

7. The ideal business education curricu- 
lum should be closely interwoven into 
the total guidance program of the 
school. 

8. The program should provide appropri- 
ate continuing (adult) education for up- 
grading and retraining all who can 
profit therefrom. 

9. Administrators and teachers should 



constantly review or adjust, if neces- 
sary, and improve the curriculum to 
assure that it is appropriate for the 
specific community, student body, and 
social and economic needs being 
served. 

10. Due attention should be given, in its 
vocational or career aspects, to both 
preparation for the beginning job and 
preparation for advancement in a 
career. 

11. A maximum amount of attention 
should be given to the development of 
desirable personal qualities, traits, and 
attitudes in each individual student. 

12. The curriculum should use only such 
physical facilities and equipment as 
will: (a) meet the standards of modern 
business and (b) assist in building a 
student’s pride in his own achievement 
and in his preparation for a career. 

Implementing the Ideal Curricul um 

Appiopriate questions at this point are: 
“How does one go about developing a cur- 
riculum which will approach an ideal one? 
What are the various procedures, structures, 
methods, and other professional practices 
which might be used?” Obviously, there is 
no one answer which will fit each individual 
school, department, or business teacher! Each 
school or department will have to choose, 
create, experiment, improve, and continue to 
improve its own curriculum True, this points 
toward the need for business teachers who 
are professionally well informed, intelligent, 
creative, and energetic. As such they will 
need to research and to experiment — and to 
know what the research and experimenta- 
tion of others are telling them! 

There are, however, some useful sugges- 
tions for implementing the ideal curriculum. 
All are now in use in many business depart- 
ments over the nation, and all are recom- 
mended by many who are knowledgeable in 
business education. Iowa business teachers 
should, therefore, consider the following in 
curriculum planning: 

1. Resource centers and/or learning labo- 
ratories. 

2. Selected programmed packets of ma- 
terials suitable for individualized learn- 
ing, together with necessary equipment. 

3. Individualized learning, including the 
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concept of individually prescribed pro- 
grams of learning. 

4. Flexible scheduling, as through modu- 
lar units of time. 

5. “Block time” structures for upper level 
vocational learnings. 

6. Informal classroom and learning ex- 
perimentation. 

7. Appropriate survey and follow-up 
studies. 

8. Appropriate youth groups — such as 
Distributive Education Clubs of A- 
merica, Future Business Leaders of 
America, Office Education Association, 
and Phi Beta Lambda. 

9. Carpeting and comparable factors af- 
fecting the physical and psychological 
environment of the classroom. 

10. High school vocational programs cen- 
tered around the concept of “job clus- 
ters,” perhaps continuing these pro- 
grams in specialized forms in post- 
secondary education. 

11. Use of the community as a laboratory 
through well-organized cooperative 
programs. 

12. Educational programs which can be 
financed with federal or state funds. 

13. Effective placement and follow-up serv- 
ices for both dropouts and graduates. 

14. Appropriate advisory committees, 
many with leaders in the business com- 
munity. 

1 5. Career guidance information in, cr prior 
to, junior high school. 

16. Comprehensive and continuous public 
relations programs. 

17. Team teaching, often with nonbusiness 
teachers. 

18. Large lecture groups interspersed with 



small discussion groups along with in- 
dependent study by the individual stu- 
dent. 

19. Selected field trips and guest speakers. 

20. Evaluation of achievement in terms of 
behavioral changes of the individual 
student. 

21. Short, individually prescribed units or 
packets of learning, coordinated with 
pre-tests and post-tests. 

22. Less emphasis on comparative grading 
and greater emphasis on complete a- 
chievement by each student according 
to his own capabilities. 

23. Professional involvement in conven- 
tions, conferences, meetings, and gradu- 
ate courses, as well as major profes- 
sional literature. 

24. Communication with teachers in other 
departments in order to integrate with 
learnings in related disciplines. 

25. Job standards and requirements 
through cooperation of state employ- 
ment agencies and/or through job 
analyses. 

26. Assisting college-bound students to ac- 
quire salable skills and abilities. 

27. Short, intensive, laboratory - type 
courses or programs to meet specific 
needs, such as for adult education. 

28. Special remedial instruction to provide 
for students deficient in fundamental 
processes. 

29. Various types of learning media (such 
as visual, audio, and tactile) to provide 
for individual learning preference of 
students. 

30. Certificates of competency for students 
in vocational programs. 

31. Effective use of teacher's assistants 
and other paraprofessionals. 
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Section 5 



GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 



Section 

5*A 

5-B 

5-C 

3-D 

5-E 

5-F 

5-G 

5-H 



Professional Development of the Business Teacher 
Business Department Surveys 
Advisory Committees 

Public Relations and the Business Department 
Continuing Education 

Developing Leadership Skills and Personal Traits 
in the Business Student 

The Business Education Instructional Media Center 
Evaluating the Business Education Program 



M. Jane Ealy 
Lincoln High School 
Des Moines 



Frank Hoffman 

North Iowa Area Community College 

Mason City 
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GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 



SECTION 5-A 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE BUSINESS TEACHER 



Continued professional growth should be 
the aim of every business teacher. Keeping 
ab '*st of new developments in the field of 
ed ! ‘V. i on requires time and effort, but the 
rewards make the effort worthwhile. Pro- 
fessional development can take many forms, 
the most important of which are discussed 
below. 



Professional Literature 

The business education teacher should 
make every effort to read the professional 
literature in his field. Several good business 
education publications which every business 
teacher should read are included in Table 
5A-1. 



Table 5A-1 

Selected List of Business Education Publications 



Publication 


Publisher 


Cost 


Business Education World 


Gregg Division 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42nd St. 

New York, NY 10036 


Free 


The Balance Sheet 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


Free 


{Toilrgtate News and Views 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
5101 Madison Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45227 


Free 


Business Education Forum 


National Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20036 


Included with 
JNBEA mem- 
bership $10.00 
per year 


American Vocational Journal 


American Vocational Association, Inc. 
1510 H Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 


Included with 
AVA member- 
ship; $4 per 
year fcr non- 
members 



(Continued) 



Table 5A-1 (Continued) 



The Journal of Business Education 


Robert C. Trethaway 
15 S. Franklin Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 18701 


$5.5 year, 
$1000 for 
2 years 


The Delta Pi Epsilon Journal 


Delta Pi Epsilon 

(Honorary graduate busmess education 
fraternity) 


Membership 
(by invitation) 



The Balance Sheet is written primarily for 
the secondary school teacher while Collegi- 
ate News and Views is primarily for the post- 
secondary, college, and the university teacher. 
In addition to these two publications, the 
South-Western Publishing Company also pub- 
lishes, from time to time, monographs and 
other special papers, (for example. Typewrit- 
ing News), which are also available free of 
charge to business education teachers. 

All of these periodicals include informa- 
tion of general interest to all business teach- 
ers. In addition to those listed, there are a 



number of periodicals which relate directly 
to subject-matter fields and these, too, should 

form an integral pa t of each business teach- 
er’s professional library. 

Members of the National Business Educa- 
tion Association, an affiliate of the National 
Education Association, receive a yearbook 
annually as a part of the services offered by 
the organization in addition to the Business 
Education Forum. (See Table 5A-2). The cur- 
rent value of such yearbooks can best be 
ascertained by noting the titles listed below. 



Table 5A-2 

National Business Education Yearbooks, 1963-1571 



YEAR YEARBOOK TITLE 

1963 New Perspectives in Education for Business 

1964 Recent and Projected Developments Affecting Business Education 

1965 New Media in Teaching the Business Subjects 

1966 Business Education Meets the Challenge of Change 

1967 Selected Readings in Business and Office Occupations 

1968 Business Education: An Evaluative Inventory 

1969 Criteria for Evaluating Business and Office Education 

1970 The Emerging Content and Structure of Business Education 

1971 Contributions of Research to Business Education 
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An invaluable aid in researching the pro- 
fessional literature of business education is 
the Business Education Index, compiled each 
year from a selected list of periodicals and 
yearbooks. Approximately 20 general peri- 
odicals and more than 30 business education 
periodicals are indexed under more than 80 
different subject headings. The Index, spon- 
sored by Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate 
fraternity in business education, is sent free 
to all members in good standing and is a- 
vailable to others from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Delta Pi Epsilon, at a minimum cost. 

The information provided above pertains 
to the literature that is to be found in the 
field of business education. A word of cau- 
tion is in order at this point: The business 
education teacher must not limit his profes- 
sional reading to his own field. In fact, there 
is a very real danger in becoming so highly 
specialized in one area that one is unable to 
discuss intelligently the total aspects of edu- 
cation. The business education teacher of 
today must be cognizant of curriculum, 
counseling, guidance, finance, and other 
facets of the total educational scene if he is 
to function most effectively within the frame- 
work of his teaching position. 

Becav.se of the vast amount of professional 
literature available and the teachers’ limited 
time to locate it for study purposes, it be- 
hooves the business teacher to be aware of 
national information systems which gather 



and make available in a central data base 
various types of documents that business edu- 
cators will find valuable. A good example 
of such a system is the Educational Resources 
Information Center (ERIC), a system which is 
a source for obtaining documents on educa- 
tion. ERIC collects, screens, organizes, dis- 
seminates, and reports — as well as prepares 
— short summaries, reviews, and bibliog- 
raphies. It also prepares microforms of 
records on which many pages of text are 
reproduced, and through the use of a reader- 
reproducer makes it possible to reproduce 
instantly any portion of the microrecord 
pages, thus minimizing reading time. Such 
machines are becoming readily available. 

In connection with the reading of pro- 
fessional literature, one often hears the com- 
ment, “I just don’t have time to do my pro- 
fessional reading.” One method to remedy 
this situation is to s^t aside a given period 
of time each day for such reading. It is 
surprising the amount of professional litera- 
ture that can be covered by allocating only 
15 minutes out of each day to this activity. 

Professional Organizations 

Every business education teacher worthy 
of the name should belong to and take an 
active role in his professional organizations. 
A list of such organizations which each Iowa 
business education teacher should consider 
for membership is given below (Table 5A-3). 



Table 5A-3 

Selected List of Professional Business Education Organisations 



ORGANIZATION 


CONTACT 


Iowa Business Educa- 
tion Association 


Executive Secretary, IBEA 

c/o Iowa State Education Association 

4025 Tonawanda Drive 

Des Moines, Iowa 50312 


National Business Edu- 
cation Association 


National Business Education Association 
1201 - 16th St., N.W. 

Washington, D C. 20036 


North-Central 

Business Education 
Association 


Membership through National Business Education Association member- 
ship fee 



(Continued) 
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Table 5A-3 (Continued) 



National Association 
for Business 
Teacher Education 


Institutional membership (for those interested in teacher education) 


American Vocational 
Association 


(See Iowa Vocational Association) 


Iowa Vocational 
Association 


Executive Secretary, IVA 

c/o Iowa State Education Association 

4025 Tonawanda Drive 

Des Moines, Iowa 50312 


Future Business 
Leaders of America 


High school business club affiliated with the national FBLA. For informa- 
tion, write the National Business Education Association office (see above) 


Phi Beta Lambda 


National business fraternity for post-high school students. For information, 
write the National Business Education office (see above) 


Office Education 
Association 


For students ana coordinators in reimbursed office education programs. For 
information, write the Division of Career Education, State Department of 
Public Instruction, Grimes State Office Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 50319 


National Association of 
Distributive Educa- 
tion Teachers 


For students and coordinators in reimbursed distributive education pro- 
grams. For information, write the Division of Career Education, State 
Department ot Public Instruction, Grimes State Office Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa 50319 


Future Secretaries 
Association 


High school club for secretarial students. For information, write National 
Secretaries Association, 616 East 63rd Street, Kansas City, 

Missouri 64110 



There are two honorary educational fra- 
ternities in the field of business education. 
Pi Omega Pi was organized to develop pro- 
fessional spirit at the undergraduate level. 
Delta Pi Epsilon, the honorary graduate fra- 
ternity, has been especially active in promot- 
ing research in business education and, as 
previously mentioned, sponsors the Business 
Education Index and The Delta Pi Epsilon 
Journal. Membership in both fraternities is 
by invitation and is based on scholarships and 
an intention to enter or continue in the 
business education field. The University of 
Iowa and the University of Northern Iowa 
sponsor chapters of both fraternities. 

Other organizations which the business 
teacher might consider are the local Chamber 
of Commerce or the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Administrative Management Soci- 



ety (noted for its cooperation with business 
education), the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, the National Secretaries Asso- 
ciation, and tne American Management Asso- 
ciation. 

The cost of belonging to professional or- 
ganizations and associations is no small item 
as was found in a recent study by Dr. Lloyd 
V. Douglas. However, it is not a question of 
“Can I afford to belong to all of those organi- 
zations?” but rather, “Can I afford not to be- 
long to my professional organizations?” Dr. 
Douglas cites four good reasons for such 
membership: (1) we need all of the profession- 
al information we can get in today’s rapidly 
changing educational scene; (2) we, as busi- 
ness teachers, sorely need a strong, unified 
voice; (3) each of us also needs specialized 
information pertinent to our own special edu- 
cational work; and (4) keeping well informed 
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is worth more to each of us than it is now 
costing us. Surely, approximately one per- 
cent of a teacher’s annual salary is a small 
price to pay to keep abreast of current devel- 
opments in his occupation. 

Professional Writing 

Publishers are constantly looking for new 
ideas and methods as well as reports of 
research carried on by business education 
teachers. The business education teacher 
who can write well stands a good chance of 
making a professional contribution to the 
literature if he can present a new idea that 
has practical value to other teachers. 

A common criticism of the professional 
magazines is that they contain nothing more 
than a duplication of ideas that have been 
around for many years. To a certain extent, 
this criticism is valid. However, a truly pro- 
fessional teacher does not waste his time in 
such criticism but attempts io do something 
about it by submitting some of the original 
ideas that have made his teaching more 
effective. 

The business teacher who prepares ma- 
terial for publication must not be disappointed 
nor discouraged if his manuscripts are re- 
jected. Rather, he should attempt to analyze 
his writings with the goal of making them 
acceptable. 

Nor should the business teacher who 
writes for publication expect to make his 
fortune. Usually payment (if any) for such 
writings is very nominal. Rather than a 
financial reward, remuneration for the teacher 
might well take the form of professional 
advancement with greater employment oppor- 
tunities — and a possible end result of a pub- 
lishing company considering him as a co- 
author or author of a textbook on the subject 
matter for which he has shown proficiency 
and knowledge. 

Professional Participation 

Actual participation in professional or- 
ganizations is the key to a maximum return 
on a professional membership investment. 
Such participation may take place at these 
levels: (1) local, (2) state, (3) regional, and 
(4) national. 

At the local level, the business teacher 
can organize and attend meetings, seminars, 
and workshops for the business teachers in 
his city, county, or area. Arrangements for 




Membership in professional organizations will 
provide a wealth of literature for the business 
educator. 



such meetings can range from a simple in- 
formal exchange of ideas to a formal confer- 
ence keynoted with a banquet and with a 
speaker widely recognized in the field. Pub- 
lishing companies and office equipment firms 
will often provide nationally known speakers 
for such occasions. In all fairness, the spon- 
sor should be certain that attendance will be 
of sufficient magnitude to justify the expense 
to the company of providing such personnel. 

The Iowa Business Education Association 
and the Iowa Vocational Association repre- 
sent two organizations which provide pro- 
fessional participation at the state level. Both 
organizations sponsor conventions through- 
out the school year as well as other activities 
which provide an opportunity for members to 
hear outstanding speakers in the many facets 
of vocational and general business education. 

The Iowa Distributive Education Teachers 
Association (IDETA) and the Iowa Office 
Education Association (IOEA) are organiza- 
tions for business teachers involved with re- 
imbursed programs in distributive education 
and office occupations. An annual work- 
shop, sponsored by the State Department of 
Public Instruction, is held for these teachers. 

The most comprehensive regional conven- 
tion for Iowa business education teachers is 
the annual North-Central Business Education 
Association convention. This convention 
presents nationally known speakers, problem 
clinics, discussion sessions, tours, exhibits, 
and social events. Usually this convention is 
held in a major midwestem city, thus bring- 
ing it well within range of all Iowa teachers. 
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Occasionally, the Mountain-Plains Business 
Education Association holds its annual con- 
vention in one of the states bordering Iowa, 
and Iowa business teachers are extended the 
privilege of attendance through the reci- 
procity feature of membership in the National 
Business Education Association. 

At the nationa’. level, the National Busi- 
ness Education Association sponsors an an- 
nual late winter convention which is usually 
held in Chicago. All areas of business edu- 
cation are represented at this convention. 

The American Vocational Association 
sponsors a convention at the national level 
at which attention is given to business educa- 
tion. It should be pointed out, however , that 
such emphasis is usually reserved for those 
programs which are reimbursed by the state 
and national funds through provisions of the 
Vocational Education Acts. 

Professional Study 

A periodic return to the classroom as a 
student is additional evidence of professional 
growth on ihe part of the business teacher. 
Generally speaking, the attainment of the 
master’s degree is the first major step for the 
practicing business education teacher beyond 
the bachelor’s degree. The professional busi- 
ness teacher does not stop at this point, how- 
ever, but continues to keep abreast of the 
changing educational scene by means of re- 
fresher courses, workshops, and institutes. 



Such efforts can be highly rewarding, not 
only from the academic content of such work, 
but also from the point of v.ew that a vaca- 
tion can form an integral part of such study. 
Thus, by taking work in different institu- 
tional programs throughout the country, the 
teacher can combine travel with professional 
study. 

An occasional summer spent in a work 
situation can also be very rewarding finan- 
cially and can provide work experience that 
can relate well to the classroom and students. 
A teacher with work experience in a large 
office “knows whereof he speaks.” In some 
institutions, graduate credit is allowed for 
such work if the teacher is registered as a 
student, thereby providing an additional in- 
centive for such activity. 

Teacher Certification 

Business teachers already certified to 
teach at the high school level may aspire to 
other types of business teaching positions 
which will in turn require further certifica- 
tion. For example, it is necessary to satisfy 
additional requirements in order to be certi- 
fied as a coordinator of distributive education 
or office occupations work experience pro- 
grams. In the same way, to teach at the 
post-secondary level requires meeting addi- 
tional certification requirements. For further 
information on such certification, please con- 
sult the Appendix, Certification of Business 
Teachers. 
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GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 



SECTION 5-B 

BUSINESS DEPARTMENT SURVEYS 



To be strong a building must have a firm 
foundation. This principle is also true of 
building a strong business education depart- 
ment— it must be built on a thorough under- 
standing of the students and the community 
it serves. In order to obtain this under- 
standing. the department may wish to use 
the well-known methods of conducting com- 
munity and follow-up surveys. 

Community Surveys 

Initially, an organized community re- 
search program (community survey) is a 
basic requirement for every school system. 
An analysis of the community and the sur- 
rounding area in which students seek employ- 
ment will provide the business teacher with 
valuable information, enabling the school and 
teachers to build a program to meet the 
requirements of future employers. The busi- 
ness education department may glean key 
information in regard to types of occupa- 
tions in the community, number of workers 
in each occupation, salaries paid to workers 
at various job levels, rate of employee turn- 
over, and experience requirements. 

Follow-up Surveys 

To complement the community survey, the 
department should conduct a follow-up ap- 
praisal of former students. The follow-up 
survey will consist of researching the employ- 
ment records of former students and/or em- 
ployers to determine where the students are 
working and what type of work they are 
doing. It will also include data as to how 
much the educational preparation received in 
school has assisted former students in be- 
coming successful employees. The persons 
providing the information for a follow-up 
survey will be: 

1. Recent graduates — those who have 
been out of school for at least one or 
two years. 



2. Former students who have been out of 
school for five years or more. (Some 
people feel there is little value in sur- 
veying students who have been out of 
school more than five years. This 
criticism seems logical because of the 
rapidly changing world of work.) 

3. Drop-out students. 

Special attention should be given to the 
drop-out student. For this type of student, 
questions similar to the following are sug- 
gested: 

1. At what grade level did he leave 
school? 

2. Why did he leave school? (Health 
reasons, financial reasons, uninterest- 
ing or irrelevant curriculum). 

3. What type of work is he now doing? 

4. Would he be interested in an adult or 
career education program? 

5. Has he been receiving on-the-job train- 
ing? 

Suggestions for Conducting Surveys 

These two types of surveys have much in 
common. Often they may be conducted by 
the same people and in the same manner. 
However, before conducting any survey, the 
person in charge of the survey must be sure 
that it is well planned and well organized. 

Any survey should have a clearly defined 
objective. For example, a survey by the busi- 
ness education department may be made for 
one or more of the following reasons: 

1. To secure information for improvement 
and revision of program planning. 

2. To secure information on equipment 
needs. 

3. To obtain data on avaiiability of em- 
ployment for beginning workers. 
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4. To secure information on hiring and 
advancement standards and job oppor- 
tunities for beginning office workers. 

5. Tc review the effectiveness of the pres- 
ent program. 

The manner in which the gathered data 
are to be tabulated, as well as the interpreta- 
tion of data and publication cf results, must 
be established before either community or 
follow-up surveys are initiated. Either type 
of survey may be conducted by the mailed 
questionnaire method, by the interview 
method, or by a combination of the two. 

If the mailed questionnaire method is 
chosen, the business department should mail 
the questionnaires to various selected indi- 
viduals possessing the desired information. 
A cover letter asking the cooperation of the 
individual and explaining the purpose of the 
survey should be included with the question- 
naire. 

Many people prefer to gather data through 
personal interviews. With this technique, a 



high return is possible, but this data-collec- 
tion method is time consuming. Too, if a 
number of people are acting as interviewers, 
caution should be taken that each person 
interprets the questions in the same way. 
Each interviewer must thoroughly under- 
stand the questionnaire and present the ma- 
terial in the same manner. Any possible 
ambiguity should be avoided. 

In using the combination method, an inter- 
viewer may call on the person supplying the 
information, explain the purpose of the sur- 
vey, and leave a questionnaire to be filled 
out and mailed to the school. 

In gathering information by questionnaire, 
one must remember to keep the questionnaire 
short. The questions should be constructed 
so that they are clear in meaning, and in 
addition, specific instructions for completing 
and returning the questionnaire should be in- 
cluded in the questionnaire proper as well as 
in the cover letter. Examples of question- 
naires that might be used in community and 
follow-up surveys are illustrated in Figures 
5B-1 and 5B-2, respectively. 
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HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT BUSINESS OCCUPATIONAL SURVEY 



MAY 11, 1971 



Return to: 

John Doe 

West High School 

Deep River, Iowa 52222 



Please state the kind of business you are engaged in, such as (Wholesale, Retail, Manufacturing, etc.) ♦ 

and p 1 ?ase state line, as Hardware, Bakery, etc , . 

Fn STRUCT IONS: Please record the numbers that apply to present position in your business. Note the sample column filled in. In column five check 

with an “X” under the word which represents your answer. “M” at the head of the column means male and fr lemaie. 



Columns: I 


II 

Minimum 

Age 

Employees 
Will Be 
Hired 


m 

Number 

New 

Employees 
Hired 
Last Year 


IV 

Number 
You Now 
Have 
Employed 


V 

Is Experience 
Required of 
Beginners? 
Check 
With X 


VI 

Educations! Requirement* 

1. Grade School 

2. High School 

3. Two-Year College 

4. College 

5. Business College 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Yes 


No 


Check Leal 


t You Will Accept 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


SAMPLE 


18 




4 






21 




X 




X 








1. GENERAL CLERICAL: 

Messengers 

Bookkeeper -Stenographer 
Bookkeeper File Clerk 
Miscellaneous Clerical 

2. SECRETARIAL* 

Typists (only) 

Filing Clerks 
Secretaries 
Office Managers 

3. ACCOUNTING: 

Accountants (General) 

Cost Accountants 

4. SELLING: 

Retail Salesmen 
Wholesale Salesmen 
Advertising Managers 

5. MACHINE OPERATING: 

Billing Machine Operators 
Key Punch Operators 
Adding Machine Operators 
Dictaphone Machine Operators 
Telephone Switchboard Operators 
Others 
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Figure 5B-1 

SAMPLE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR COMMUNITY SURVEY 
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Figure 5B-2 

Sample Questionnaire for Follow-up Study 

SURVEY OF GRADUATES 



High School 

Please provide the information requested below. (Type or print) 



PERSONAL INFORMATION 



Name ( ) 

Last First Middle Maiden Name 



Present 

Address 

Street 



City State Zip Code 

Male □ Female □ Tel. No 



Year of graduation - 19 Program Taken. 

If working, give 

firm’s name and location 

Name 



Address City State 



Position you now hold— 



1. Check subject areas that you studied in high school 

□ Shorthand □ Accounting /Bookkeeping □ Distributive Education 

□ Office Practice □ Data Processing □ General Business 

□ Typewriting □ Other 



2. Which of the above business subjects have you used in jobs you have held since leaving high 
school? 



3. What other subjects, if any, have you used in your jobs?- 
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4. If you have had additional education since leaving high school, please specify. (Extension, 
community college, vocational school, business school, college or university, in-house training 
program). T Jsc reverse side if necessary. 

Date School and Address Couraes Taken 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 



5. Please list all employment regardless of duration. Use reverse side if necessary. 

Date Employer and Address Type of Work 



<D 

( 2 ). 

( 3 ) 



6. Have you failed to secure work because of lack of preparation? 

□ Yes □ No 



If “yes,” please explain. 



7. Did you seek permanent employment directly after leaving high school? 

□ Yes □ No 

If “yes,” how many weeks did you look for permanent employment before you accepted a posi- 
tion? weeks. 

8. Have you received any promotions in your present job? □ Yes □ No 

9. If the answer to the previous qr stion is “No,” please check the reason. 

□ 1. No opportunity for advancement. 

□ 2. Lack of education preparation. 

□ 3. Other (please explain) _ 

1C. Check below the source(s) through which you obtained your first permanent position after 
leaving high school? 

□ (1) A friend or relative □ (3) A commercial agency 

□ (2) The high school office □ (4) The want ad section of newspaper 
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□ (5) Other (explain) 



11. What suggestions do you have for the improvement of our high school business pro fe iuu. 



Please return to: 

Business Education Department 
Ela-Vernon High School 
Lake Zurich, Iowa 52314 



O 

ERIC 
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GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 



Section 5-C 



Advisory Committees in Business Education 
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GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 



Section 5-C 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 



Advisory committees are a vital part of 
the administration of business education pro- 
grams. In fact, the literature of business 
education contains many references to the 
organization, functions, and operation of the 
advisory committee. Such a committee 
might be defined as a group of local people, 
interested in quality education, who are will- 
ing to expend time and effort in advising the 
professional school personnel in various as- 
pects of the total educational program. 

Composition 

Generally speaking, the advisory com- 
mittee may be composed of any number of 
people; however, it is usually recommended 
that the committee be restricted in size, with 
from five to nine people being considered a 
good workable number. In business educa- 
tion, such committee members are usually 
chosen from the business community with 
the actual representation dependent upon the 
type of program with which the committee 
will work. For example, an advisory com- 
mittee for distributive occupations would be 
heavily weighted toward those men and 
women with experience in retailing and the 
distribution of goods and services; a com- 
mittee for office education programs, on the 
other hand, would lean to those people who 
are experienced in the employment and super- 
vision of clerical and secretarial employees. 
In the school the teacher-coordinator and the 
superintendent or principal or both are usu- 
ally considered permanent members of the 
advisory committee. 

Formation 

Several methods of forming an advisory 
committee have proven effective. One such 
method requires the program coordinator to 
meet with the superintendent and principal 
and draw up a list of business leaders who 
probably would function adequately in such 



a capacity. Letters are then sent by the 
superintendent requesting the participation of 
those people who are finally selected as the 
best candidates. 

Another method of selecting committee 
members is to invite businesses, service clubs, 
and other such organizations to make recom- 
mendations, from within their membership, 
of persons who are capable and who would 
be willing to serve in this capacity. The lis^. 
of names submitted then forms the basis for 
selecting candidates to receive letters of invi- 
tation for membership on the committee. 

In making the appointment to an advisory 
committee, it is well to indicate the term of 
appointment which might be any one of the 
following: (1) one year, subject to reappoint- 
ment; (2) no specified period, the member- 
ship continuing indefinitely; (3) three-year 
terms, staggered, arid subject to reappoint- 
ment; and (4) ad hoc appointment for a speci- 
fied job which ceases automatically upon 
completion of the job. 

Generally speaking, it is best to indicate 
a specified period of time for the appointment 
of committee members. Many coordinators 
feel that a one-year appointment has the 
advantage of getting rid of the “dead wood” 
on the committee without anyone's feelings 
being hurt. The argument against the one- 
year appointment is that the advisory com- 
mittee will lack the continuity that is desir- 
able for such a group. 

Organization 

The advisory committee is usually organ- 
ized along very simple lines with a chairman 
and a secretary. It is usually recommended 
that the superintendent, principal, or other 
school administrator not act as chairman; 
but rather the committee should choose a 
chairman from the group. Often the coordi- 
nator acts as secretary although his duties 




An advisory committee can be invaluable as- 
sistance in the formation, administration, and 
operation of a business education program. 



will extend far beyond this task; for he will, 
of necessity, have to work very closely with 
the elected chairman in making up the agenda, 
in setting up the physical facilities for the 
meeting, and in fulfilling other duties that he, 
as the one most closely connected with the 
program, can handle most efficiently. 

Functions 

The following list indicates some key func- 
tions with which the advisory committee may 
be expected to assist: 

1. Identify new programs. 

2. Make surveys of the business com- 
munity. 

3. Develop course content. 

4. Determine the length of offerings and 
their placement in the total curriculum. 

5. Determine needed publicity in the or- 
ganization of new programs. 

6. Provide information on job activities 
that should be taught in the classroom 
and those that should be taught on the 
job. 

7. Obtain the cooperation of job training 
station employers. 

8. Provide advice on the selection and 
purchase of equipment. 

9. Advise on wage scales for participat- 
ing students. 

10. Set up standards of training on the job. 
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11. Formulate general policies to be used 
in the operation of the program. 

12. Advise on the instructor’s qualifica- 
tions. 

13. Determine qualifications for trainee’s 
entrance into the program. 

14. Advise on teaching materials and equip- 
ment to be used in the course. 

15. Lend assistance in counsehng, guid 
ance, and placement of trainees. 

16. Help in securing financial support for 
the program. 

17. Assist in finding potential employers 
and training stations 

18. Promote and support legislation at the 
local, state, and national levels. 

Precautions 



Certain ground rules should be observed 
by the business teacher in working with ad- 
visory committees. A few of the more 
important rules are listed below. 

1. Make it clear to the committee that it 
is advisory only with respect to its 
work since the school is charged by law 
with the overall operation of the pro- 
gram. 

2. Do not deal with individual members 
of the committee. Keep in contact 
with the committee as a whole at all 
times. 

3. Be sure that the committee actually has 
definite goals assigned to it. Do not 
use the advisory committee as a “rub- 
ber stamp” group to approve action 
which has already been taken. 

4. Never quote committee members as 
individuals — all action should be the 
result of the committee as a whole. 

5. Prepare an agenda for each meeting 
and be sure that each committee 
member has it in his hands in sufficient 
time before the actual meeting date to 
permit constructive thinking about 
the items that appear on the agenda. 

6. Keep accurate minutes of each meeting 
and send copies of the minutes to each 
member as soon as possible after each 
meeting has been held. 
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7. Never take action without the approval 
of the committee if, in fact, such ap- 
proval is required. 

8. Be certain that each meeting is neces- 
sary, is carefully planned, carried out 
in a businesslike manner, opens and 



closes promptly, and allows for a full 
expression on each issue on the agenda. 

9. Express appreciation to the members 
of the committee at the close of each 
school year, either through a letter or 
some other appropriate means of recog- 
nition. 
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GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 



SECTION 5-D 

PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT 



A well-coordinated school system repre- 
sents a harmonious combination of the school 
and the community working together. The 
school wants and needs the goodwill of the 
community, and the community needs the 
product — the graduates — and the many re- 
lated services of the school. 

The business teacher is a key factor in 
building good public relations for his school. 
It is his responsibility to keep up to date with 
business activities, business equipment, and 
business opportunities in the community and 
to know personally the employers and the 
types of workers needed. Some business 
teachers feel it is sufficient to allow the 
result of their work — the graduating stu- 
dent — to promote the department. 

Business educators are in full accord with 
the following philosophy: The products — 
their students — are certainly one of the best 
means of establishing good public relations 
with the community. However, a good public 
relations program will not result from an 
impromptu bit of promotion; it requires a 
well-planned, long-term program. The pro- 
gram to promote the business department 
should involve teamwork between the faculty 
and administration of a school system as well 
as with leaders in the business community. 

While there are countless ideas available 
for developing a sound public relations pro- 
gram for a business education department, 
the following list should receive early con- 
sideration in planning a public relations pro- 
gram: 

1. During open house of Education 
Week, display the department proudly; 
dress it up. In the classrooms, plan 
attractive bulletin boards to show the 
work of the business students. Let 
the students demonstrate the use of 
various office equipment available. 

2. Prepare a program for the local P.T.A. 
to explain the objectives of the de- 



partment. The parents of the busi- 
ness students are always interested in 
the philosophy of your department, 
the type of activities performed in 
class, and how these activities can be 
applied after graduation. A series of 
programs could even be planned to 
portray the various occupations avail- 
able to the high school graduate. 

3. In addition to P.T.A. meetings, assem- 
bly programs may be presented to the 
student body. These assembly pro- 




The school paper is an excellent means of 
promoting public relations in the business depart- 
ment. 



grams may consist of skits demon- 
strating such valuable topics as proper 
business dress, good business eti- 
quette, and how to apply for a job. 
An exceptionally good typist could 
demonstrate his ability. 

4. Use the school paper to “tell the 
story” of the business department. 
Students can be encouraged to write 
articles about classroom activities; a- 
bout services performed for the com- 
munity, such as addressing envelopes; 
about awards won by business stu- 
dents; and about new business ma- 
chines and equipment. 

5. Take every opportunity to become 
acquainted with all people in the com- 
munity. If possible, join the Adminis- 
trative Management Society or other 
business organizations and become an 
active member. The teacher should 
also make himself available as a re- 
source person to help employers. Such 
an effort shows a true interest in the 
affairs of the community. 

6. Take the business classes on field trips 
to businesses in the community. The 
students will benefit from a visit to 
a modern office. Such visits will al- 
low the teacher and the students to 
learn how an office operates; to learn 
types of office machines used; and to 
allow employers to become acquainted 
with future employees. 

7. Plan bulletin boards and display cases 
showing the work of the students 
without restricting the bulletin boa 
displays to the classrooms. Try , 
establish display material in promi- 
nent places throughout the school 
building. Provide opportunity for the 
office occupations students to serve 
as office assistants to the school ad- 
ministration or school faculty. Busi- 
ness students should be allowed to 
serve as hosts or hostesses at special 
school functions. 

8. Include a well-supervised work-ex- 
perience program for the business stu- 
dents. This type of program is an 
excellent and natural way to estab- 
lish rapport between school and com- 
munity. The employer is provided 
with a part-time worker, and in turn 
the student acquires actual work ex- 



perience. As the teacher-coordinator 
visits the student at his training sta- 
tion, he can invite a guidance counse- 
lor to accompany him. Thus, the 
guidance department will be informed 
of many vocational opportunities and 
at the same time be influenced to 
channel prospective interested stu- 
dents into the business department. 

9. An active and understanding advisory 
committee will be beneficial to the 
program. (The advisory committee’s 
activities are explained in another part 
of the General Responsibilities section 
of this handbook.) 

10. Form a youth organization for the 
business department and have it be- 
come an active part of the community. 
From an organization of this type, 
students may perform various com- 
munity activities, serve as speakers, 
and prepare skits for radio and tele- 
vision programs. 

11. Conduct follow-up surveys of recent 
business graduates. Students can be 
helpful in gathering and tabulating 
data. The information secured will 
enable the business teacher to build 
a useful and meaningful curriculum 
for the future and to serve as a public 
relations link between school and em- 
ployer. 

12. Conduct frequent surveys on job 
opportunities, duties performed, and 
equipment used in business. Surveys 
of this type will keep the business 
curriculum up to date and allow the 
students to become adequately trained 
for available jobs. 

13. Participate in the adult (continuing) 
education programs. Make sugges- 
tions as to courses to be offered for 
training, retraining, and updating 
skills for adults in the community. 
The students in such programs are 
goodwill ambassadors for the busi- 
ness programs. 

14. Plan Career Days. Career Days offer 
the business teacher a fine opportu- 
nity to involve the community in 
school activities. Businessmen repre- 
senting various vocational occupa- 
tions may be utilized as speakers. 
Students will be able to investigate 
different types of work and will be 
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given an opportunity to explore oc- 
cupations that are of interest to them. 

15. Arrange programs to be presented to 
junior high school students. Recruit 
students from junior high schools. 
Recent graduates now working in the 
community can relate their working 
experiences which provide an excel- 



lent way to recruit students for the 
school and the business department. 

These are but a few ways in which the 
business department may build good public 
relations for the school and the department. 
The list is limited only by the imagination 
and the energy of the business teacher and 
his department. 
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GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 



SECTION 5-E 

CONTINUING EDUCATION IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 



The business education department in 
many schools has been the center of instruc- 
tion for many people not enrolled in the 
regular day-school program. Such people en- 
roll in business courses, usually offered at 
night, for one of two basic reasons: (1) to 
obtain business skills which will enable them 
to enter the labor market, or (2' to upgrade 
business skills for purposes of advancement 
in current employment. To a lesser degree, 
there are others who register for these classes 
for personal-use reasons. 

At higher levels of administration such 
programs are provided with distinctive titles, 
i.e., preparatory, part-time preparatory, and 
career supplementary. A more common ge- 
neric term for this type of business education 
is adult education. Since the term adult edu- 
cation has such wide usage and general ac- 
ceptance in the field of education, it is being 
used in this section to denote those programs 
designed for persons not formally enrolled as 
students in the day school. 

Historical Background 

Adult education has usually been con- 
sidered as an adjunct of the total educational 
program for any given school district. Often- 
times, the superintendent of schools has as- 
sumed the responsibility as director of the 
adult education program within his school 
district. Sometimes, however, he has dele- 
gated the work to a teacher beyond his regular 
teaching responsibilities with remuneration 
for the additional work. An Adult Educa- 
tion Council (or Advisory Committee) has 
usually been employed to assist the director 
in determining classes which should be of- 
fered, to find teachers for those classes, and 
to determine policy for the administration of 
the total program. 

Within the past decade the federal govern- 
ment has given tremendous impetus to adult 
education through support of various pro- 
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grams for the disadvantaged adult. The State 
of Iowa, through its area schools, has given 
additional recognition and support to adult 
education although most people would admit 
that, primarily because of lack of funds, 
progress has been rather slow, and only the 
surface has been scratched in what could be 
done within the state. 

Business education has been one of the 
prime movers in adult education. The never- 
ending demand for office and sales workers, 
coupled with the relatively short training 
period required to prepare workers for gain- 
ful employment, has usually created a high 
degree of interest in business classes offered 
under adult education programs. Thus, it is 
important that each business teacher have 
some knowledge and understanding of this 
expanding area of the educational spectrum. 

In this handbook only a few suggestions 
pertinent to the subject can be offered. How- 
ever, the business teacher is encouraged to 
search out the literature for additional infor- 
mation concerning the teaching of adults. 

Planning for Adult Cktsses 

An advisory committee is necessary for 
any adult education program if such a pro- 
gram is to achieve the uernast in the way of 
success. In addition '0 advising on the 
courses to be offered, such a committee can 
add immeasurably to the overall success of 
the total program by aiding in publicity and 
helping to provide equipment. (See the unit 
on Advisory Committee.} in this section for 
additional information.) 

It is importa. t that limits be placed on 
the number of clasr sessions in planning the 
length of the instruct.onal period. Anything 
over 10 weekly sessions is likely to result in 
a high dropout rate unless the class is being 
taken for credit. If there is a guideline to 
be noted here, it might well be that the drop- 
out rate in an auult evening class varies 
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directly with the number of sessions that the 
class meets. 

In planning adult education classes, recog- 
nition should be given to the fact that busi- 
ness courses to be offered should be those in 
which a satisfying degree of mastery can re- 
sult in the allotted time. (Conversely stated, 
courses which require a great amount of drill 
and practice to achieve mastery should be 
avoided.) For example, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that a subject such as beginning short- 
hand can be taught successfully in an adult 
education situation where the class meets 
but one night a week for a period of ten 
weeks. This is true because there is not 
enough time for the student to absorb the 
theory which must be presented and still 
provide sufficient time for drill and practice 
of that theory. This presents a very real 
problem in that beginning shorthand is often 
requested as one of the subjects to be taught 
in adult night school. (Beginning shorthand 
may be successfully taught to adults through 
a properly equipped learning center. Some- 
times nonsymbol or limited-symbol shorthand 
systems are used to reduce .’earning time.) 

Adult education classes probably require 
more careful planning than day classes, but 
the teacher should not make the mistake of 
planning too far ahead. Generally speaking, 
it will take one or two class meetings to 
determine the direction of instruction. “Play 
it by ear” is good advice in the initial meet- 
ings, with future planning to depend upon 
an understanding of the students with whom 
the instructor will be working. 

Tips on Teaching Adults 

Teaching an adult evening class can be an 
exhilarating experience that can add much to 
a teacher’s stature in the community. It can 
also be a most demoralizing situation if not 
handled properly. The following suggestions 
can help make teaching adults most reward- 
ing. 

Getting the Class Started 

A class can get off to a good start by 
making sure that the class members know 
each other. A good technique to employ is 
to ask each member to give his name, tell a 
bit about himself (family, hobbies, etc.), and 
explain why he is taking the course. After 
the third or fourth person has introduced him- 
self, the teacher can turn to the first person 
who spoke and ask him to repeat the names 



of those who have made their presentations. 
Then he can ask someone else in the room to 
repeat the names of those who have intro- 
duced themselves. He will find, after the 
initial shock wears off, thac everyone will 
enter into the spirit of introductions and make 
a concerted effort to learn the names of other 
class members. The fifteen or twenty min- 
utes that it takes to achieve the end result is 
well worth the time. A spirit of camara- 
derie (“we’re all in this together”) comes out 
that will stand the teacher in good stead for 
the rest of the class sessions. A few minutes 
spent at the beginning of the second and 
third session to review names will assure a 
well-knit group throughout the remaining 
sessions. 

The first class sessions will usually reveal 
a wide range of ages and abilities in the adult 
education classroom. The age range may be 
from seventeen to seventy; the ability range 
in a beginning typewriting class, for example, 
might be from one who actually dees not 
know how to type to one who is very pro- 
ficient. The sooner the teacher can recog- 
nize these ranges, the better will be his 
instruction as he adjusts his teaching pro- 
cedures to reach all. 

Subsequent Sessions 

Generally speaking, the adult education 
teacher does not have to worry about disci- 
pline since a student in such a class is usually 




The adult student in business education can 
provide a stimulating teaching experience for the 
business teacher as well as a worthwhile learning 
experience for the adult. 
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serious minded. He is one who, having had 
contact with the world of work, has de- 
veloped a healthy respect for the correlation 
between education and advancement on the 
job. In short, he is there to learn! 

Classes for adults can usually be carried 
on in a much less formal manner than for 
typical classroom students. Normally, there 
is more “give and take” with adults who, 
surviving the initial embarrassment of be- 
ginning the class, will speak out more freely. 

Teachers in adult education courses 
should not insist upon “answer book” 
answers. The teacher in adu’t evening 
classes is quite often surprised to find that 
“it can be done another way.” Whether that 
way is the most efficient can be determined 
later, possibly, within the class situation; 
however, the teacher should not force his own 
methods or ideas on the students. It is 
probable that the teacher may learn from his 
class if there is a free exchange of ideas as 
to how various work situations are covered 
in the businesses represented by the students 
in the class. 

Grades, per se, have little place in the 
typical adult education classroom. Basically, 
the adult student is there to learn, and the 
reward cf learning is enough for him — he is 
usually not interested in a grade but is 
interested in knowing whether the teacher 
feels that he is making progress. His pro- 
gress can be indicated to him in a variety of 
ways without resorting to the use of grades. 
For example, the teacher in a bookkeeping 
class might walk around the room while 
students are working, pause and compliment 
a student on the work he is doing or on an 
answer he gave in class. 

A “warning flag” is flying when more than 
25 percent of the class comes with assign- 
ments not prepared. In most cases, it means 
that the assignment was too long. It could 
also mean that the previous session was not 
clear and that review is in order. In such a 
case, the teacher should not be afraid to 
backtrack and cover the material again. It 
is far more important to cover less material 



with understanding than it is to “cover the 
book.” 

The teacher should follow up immediately 
wher a student misses more than one class 
session. In fact, it is a good idea to follow up 
when a student misses one class. This can 
oe nandled with a telephone call, or it might 
take the form of a friendly letter and the 
assignment for the next week. The impor- 
tant thing is to show an interest in the stu- 
dent and an expectation that he will be in 
attendance. 

Teaching an adult class requires patience 
and understanding. The teacher should re- 
member that he is working with adults, most 
of whom have worked an eight-hour day (just 
like the teacher!) prior to the class. In such 
a situation, it is important that the teacher 
take all the time that is necessary to get the 
instruction across — to every member of the 
class. 

The adult education teacher must net be 
afraid to say, “I didn’t know that,” or ”1 don’t 
know, but I will find out for you.” Such 
statements show that the teacher is human 
and that adult students don’t really expect 
the teacher to have the answers to all ques- 
tions asked. 

Dividends will accrue to the teacher who 
will take the time to write a letter with more 
information for the student who has raised 
a question which cannot be answered within 
the allotted class time. The same is true for 
the teacher who agrees to spend additional 
time with the student who is having diffi- 
culty. Certainly, this is above and beyond 
the call of duty, but the teacher who sub- 
scribes to such action will find that there 
are rewards in life other than monetary which 
make teaching one of the most satisfying of 
careers. 

Finally, the adult education teacher should 
have fun with his aault education class. It 
can be just that. When approached with a 
relaxed attitude, the teacher will find a new 
and enjoyable experience that will be shared 
by his adult students. 
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SECTION 5-F 

DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP SKILLS AND PERSONAL TRAITS IN 

THE BUSINESS STUDENT 



The graduate of the modem high school 
business program will become the citizen and 
businessman of tomorrow; therefore, it is 
essential that the student learn to develop 
desirable personal, social, and business be- 
havior traits and attitudes. While it is im- 
portant that the business student possess 
career skills for job entry and for later 
advancement in his chosen work, it is just as 
important that he be able to get along with 
people. Studies show that few people are 
actually dismissed from their jobs because of 
lack of career skills, but many are replaced 
because they cannot adjust to their working 
environment. 

The business teacher has been well av .re 
of this problem for many years and should 
try to incorporate training for leadership 
qualities into his offerings. As such, he is 
concerned with the development of the total 
student. Character traits such as honesty, 
cooperation, dependability, integrity, and 
loyalty are needed for the business world just 
as they are needed in all aspects of everyday 
life. The student should also possess other 
favorable personal characteristics such as 
tact, courtesy, a sense of humor, considera- 
tion of others, and thoughtfulness in order to 
be a successful individual. While many of 
these traits are doubtless a basic part of the 
personality profile of the student, neverthe- 
less the business teacher, by example and 
emphasis, can positively influence the student 
in the formation of these desirable personal 
qualities. 

The following suggestions will be found 
helpful in developing leadership and personal 
traits in business students: 

1. Include in the instruction program a 
well-planned unit on personality de- 
velopment. Several business text- 
books and workbooks are available that 
deal extensively with this subject. Such 
references provide many activities that 
may be incorporated into classroom in- 



struction and provide problems to stim- 
ulate the thinking of students. After 
such a unit has been presented, the 
students should be given exercises to 
apply the materials covered in class. 

2. Encourage businessmen of the commu- 
nity to speak to the classes. A timely 
topic such as “What does the business 
world expect of the beginning em- 
ployee?” is always appropriate. Stu- 
dents will respect opinions of outsiders, 
and businessmen will be able to cite 
specific incidents as to why young 
workers succeed or fail in their work. 
Such speakers can also stress person- 
ality and character traits that are desir- 
able in the business world. Encour- 
age representatives of the Administra- 
tive Management Society, Certified 
Professional Secretaries, National 
Secretaries Association, National Legal 
Secretaries Association, and service 
clubs to participate in the high school 
business program. Such people will 
impress students with the importance 
of proper dress, grooming, and human 
relations. 

3. Recent graduates who have been suc- 
cessful in their work can be utilized as 
speakers. Many students will know 
personally the recent graduates and 
realize they speak from actual experi- 
ence. Relating actual incidents on the 
job will often be more realistic to the 
student than reading from a textbook. 
The good appearance of the worker, 
too, will portray to students the impor- 
tance of proper dress and good groom- 
ing. 

4. Establish a youth organization such as 
Future Business Leaders of America, 
Distributive Education Clubs of Ameri- 
ca, Future Secretaries Association, or 
an Office Education Club. Such or- 
ganizations will provide opportunities 
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for leadership in conducting meetings, 
for fellowship, and for initiative. Ac- 
tive participation in clubs often pro- 
vides the motive and incentive needed 
in preparing students to become future 
community leaders. A number of stu- 
dent organizations listed in this hand- 
book are affiliated with regional and 
national chapters. Most of these or- 
ganizations sponsor conventions and 
provide opportunities for students from 
different sections of the country to 
meet and to learn from each other. 

5. A carefully supervised cooperative pro- 
gram will help the students to realize 
the importance of getting along with 
people. Such a program will also do 
much in developing good public rela- 
tions for the school, thus encouraging 
all phases of education to assist in the 
training. An alert “co-op” student may 
observe the action of his co-workers 
and will soon determine personality 
traits that lead to becoming a success- 
ful employee. 

6. A fund-raising project properly planned 



and conducted could serve as a fine 
experience for students. The students 
should plan the venture, decide what 
is to be sold, how it is to be sold, and 
when it is to be sold. The teacher 
should act only as consultant, with the 
members of the group being responsi- 
ble for organizing, conducting, and 
evaluating the business venture. The 
students should also be responsible for 
keeping records of the business and at 
the end of the project should determine 
the profitability of the venture. Such 
a project should warrant using class- 
room time especially when the activi- 
ties contribute to their career and oc- 
cupational competence. 

Generally speaking, leadership skills can 
be most effectively learned in a group situa- 
tion; hence, the business student should be- 
come involved in clubs and organizations 
that involve the total school population For 
example, business students should be encour- 
aged to campaign for class offices. Such 
involvement permits the development of 
leadership skills that will be necessary after 
the student becomes employed. 
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SECTION 5-G 

THE BUSINESS EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL MEDIA CENTER 



Today’s business education teacher has at 
his command some of the most sophisticated 
equipment and materials ever produced by 
man. The availability of federal funds has 
in no small part encouraged manufacturers 
to flood the school market with numerous 
devices and materials, not all of which are 
capable of living up to the claims made by 
their innovators. It behooves the business 
teacher, therefore, to heed Alexander Pope’s 
words of wisdom: “Be not the first by whom 
the new are tried, nor yet the last to lay the 
old aside.” 

The section that follows will indicate 
some of the various teaching media with 
which each business teacher should be fa- 
miliar. There is no implication that any one 
teacher will (or should) have all of these 
devices at his disposal; nor is any attempt 
made to indicate the many ways in which the 
media may be used. Much will depend up- 
on the room facilities, the subject taught, 
the composition of the class, the availability 
of the equipment, and, in the final analysis, 
the resourcefulness of the teacher himself. 
For example, an overhead projector would 
appear to be more valuable to the bookkeep- 
ing teacher than to the business law teacher; 
voice recording equipment would seem to be 
a necessity in shorthand, but less important 
in the teaching of economics. New equipment 
appears on the market almost daily and is 
advertised regularly in the business educa- 
tion magazines. Reading the professional 
journals regularly as well as keeping in close 
contact with representatives of media manu- 
facturers is probably the best method of 
keeping up with the rapidly expanding area 
of teaching media. 

Instructional Media 

Instructional equipment available for use 
in business education ranges from the simple 
to the extremely complex. It is doubtful 
that any high school in Iowa can justify the 
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cost and operation of some of the instruc- 
tional media found on today’s market. At- 
tention will, therefore, center upon those 
media which one might reasonably justify in 
the classroom with only brief mention made 
of the more sophisticated equipment which 
is currently available. 

Record Player 

One of the most common types of equip- 
ment found in the business education class- 
room is the record player. Dictation records 
are available to provide dictation practice in 
the classroom. The records may also be 
chocked out from the business department or 
purchased by students for home practice. 
When used in the classroom, however, the 
record player and dictation records present 
the disadvantage of providing dictation at 
only one speed at any one time (unless there 
are several record players used with head- 
phone sets). While the records are, gener- 
ally speaking, quite durable, they are, never- 
theless, subject to a degree of wear with each 
playing and do not maintain the clarity and 
fidelity of recording tape. 

Tape Recorder 

One of the available auditory devices 
which probably holds the greatest potential 
for instructional purposes is the tape re- 
corder. The price of this machine has dropped 
to the extent that it is now possible to 
buy three or four very serviceable tape 
recorders for approximately the same price 
that one recorder cost not too many years 
ago. 

The compactness of the new tape record- 
ers makes it possible to place one of these 
machines, equipped with headsets, at each 
teaching station in shorthand. The short- 
hand student is able to receive highly indi- 
vidualized practice materials in the form of 
dictation tapes prepared by the teacher or 
purchased from commercial agencies. 
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The tape recorder can be used in most 
business education classes. The introduc- 
tion of tape cassettes allows the instructor 
to record lectures which may be placed in the 
library to be checked out by students for use 
on tape recorders placed in the library for 
this purpose. A student is thus able to check 
out a small recorder and the taped lecture 
and listen to material covered when he has 
missed a class or when he would like to re- 
view material which has been presented in 
the classroom. 

Dictation-transcribing Machines 

Most properly equipped business educa- 
tion laboratories will contain one or more 
commercial dictation-transcribing machines. 
A variety of dictation belts and records are 
available for such machines. Specialized 
dictation for medical and legal secretaries, as 
well as for other areas of shorthand instruc- 
tion, may be obtained from commercial com- 
panies; or they may be prepared by the 
instructor. Those machines employing mag- 
netic records, tapes, or belts are especially 
adaptable to teacher-prepared materials. 

Listening Laboratory 

Listening laboratories can range from a 
simple “homemade” device consisting of a 
tape recorder with headphones to the highly 
sophisticated dial-access carrel installation. 

One of the most popular of the multiple- 
listening devices is the “wireless” system 
with “perimeter” pickup in which a single 
wire runs around the perimeter of the room 
with the console acting as a miniature broad- 
casting unit. The student receives the ma- 
terial sent from the console by means of a 
portable receiving set equipped with ear- 
phones. The receiving set is equipped with a 
switch which enables the student to select 
from several channels being broadcast. The 
advantage of such a system rests primarily 
with the elimination of unsightly wiring as- 
sociated with the usual “listening lab.” The 
portability of the receiving units is another 
advantage in that the student is able to re- 
ceive the transmitted material anywhere with- 
in the perimeter of a room thus equipped. 
A laboratory such as this can provide dicta- 
tion practice materials simultaneously at 
several rates of dictation. Further variation 
in dictation practice can be provided in the 
degree of difficulty of such materials. 




The multiple-listening console, utilizing tapes, 
broadcasts four different types and / or speeds 
of dictation simultaneously. 



Dial Access Retrieval System 

A further sophistication of the listening 
laboratory is to be found in the dial-access 
retrieval system. Such installations feature 
a carrel arrangement with a device that looks 
like a telephone dial. By dialing a set of 
specified numbers which are posted in the 
carrel, machinery in a central room is acti- 
vated to play back to the carrel a tape 
recording that is received by the student 
through a set of headphones with which each 
carrel is equipped. A program of available 
tapes is posted in the carrel together with 
the code number to be dialed for the tape to 
which the student wishes to listen. Obviously, 
the dial-access retrieval system is far too 
costly for the average high school in Iowa 
but does represent an indication of things to 
come in the educational field, and should, 
possibly, be viewed in the same light as 
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equipping a room with electric typewriters a 
decade or two ago. 

FM (Frequency Modulation) Broadcasting 

Mention should be made of FM broadcast- 
ing units to which some schools may have 
access. Unfortunately, such media suffer 
from the same criticism to which educational 
TV is subject — that of “being at the right 
place at the right time” in order to benefit 
from the material being presented. 



sorted into the projector and the machine is 
then ready for operation. A creative busi- 
ness education teacher can produce his own 
films for such machines. The Business Edu- 
cation Department at the University of North- 
ern Iowa, Cedar Falls, has experimented with 
the production of film loops. The business 
teacher who would like to produce such media 
should write to that institution for informa- 
tion. 

Overhead Projector 



Visual and Audiovisual Devices 

Many of the so-called “new” audiovisual 
teaching devices are, in fact, not so new. 
Generally speaking, many of the newer media 
represent modifications and adaptations of 
older media whose usage has been increased 
many fold because greater quantities of 
equipment have become available in each 
school. No longer do teachers have to “take 
turns” in using equipment. Classrooms are 
no longer considered complete unless motion 
picture, filmstrip, slide, opaque, and over- 
head projectors are easily accessible for use 
within the room. It is, therefore, assumed 
that all teachers are familiar with the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of such basic equip- 
ment. The discussion that follows will deal 
with some of the other aspects of visual and 
audiovisual equipment with which the busi- 
ness teacher should have some degree of 
familiarity and operating skill. 

Film Projectors 

Educational Development Laboratories 
has developed a motorized filmstrip projector 
which utilizes quarter-frame filmstrips involv- 
ing left-to-right or open-frame presentation of 
material at a predetermined speed. Various 
filmstrips are available for use in the teach- 
ing of shorthand, adding machines, typewrit- 
ing, and arithmetic. The material can be 
presented at a variety of speeds which re- 
quires the student to constantly push for 
higher speeds and greater accuracy in his 
work. 

The single concept film projector or film- 
loop projector utilizes a looped film of ap- 
proximately four minutes maximum duration 
which presents a single concept or idea. Since 
the film is continuous and contained in a 
plastic cartridge, no threading of the machine 
or rewinding of the film is required after each 
presentation. The cartridge is simply in- 



The overhead projector is a teaching de- 
vice that has been in use for approximately 
thirty years. However, it is only within the 
last decade that it has achieved the great 
degree of usage that is apparent today. Im- 
proved models have done away with a cum- 
bersome machine that was difficult to trans- 
port. When combined with transparencies 
and overlays, the overhead projector repre- 
sents one of the greatest timesavers avail- 
able to the business education teacher today. 
No longer, to cite only one instance, does the 
teacher spend literally hours ruling chalk- 
boards for bookkeeping forms. The addition 
of color to the transparencies and overlays 
highlights points which need emphasis. Such 




The overhead projector assists the business 
teacher in the projection of materials on the 
screen, thereby facilitating learning. 
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transparencies are now very easily produced 
by the teacher in the business education class- 
room. One of the latest techniques em- 
ployed by the overhead projector is the ad- 
dition of animation, achieved through the use 
of a wheel and two polarizing sheets of 
laminated cellophane added to the machine. 



Slide Projectors 

Present-day cameras have been developed 
to the point where the preparation of color 
slides for use in the classroom is no longer 
the complicated process that it used to be. 
When such slides are used with a remote- 
controlled slide projector and a taped com- 
mentary, an interesting lesson can be pre- 
sented. For example, pictures of various of- 
fice arrangements or a series of slides featur- 
ing office equipment will provide students the 
rare opportunity of seeing conditions in the 
business world which could be realized only 
through a field trip. 

Recent improvements in slide projectors 
combine the slide and recorded information 
in one unit, resulting in a synchronized pre- 
sentation of picture and sound. 



Closed-Circuit Television 

Closed-circuit television is available to 
many schools today. While there were great 
expectations for this particular medium when 
it burst on the market, it can hardly be 
stated that it is the success that was envi- 
sioned by those who promoted it at the 
outset. 

Designed primarily for large-group in- 
struction through the utilization of a “master” 
teacher, it is doubtful that this medium is one 
that the business education teachers of Iowa 
can utilize to the best advantage. It is true 
that closed-circuit television can be used, for 
example, in the teaching of typewriting by 
focusing the camera on the demonstration 
typewriter to show machine and stroking 
techniques. However, as has been pointed 
out, for the average typewriting classroom 
the same result can be achieved almost as 
well by hanging a mirror over the typewriter 
so that the keyboard and instructor’s hands 
are reflected to the class. 



Using closed-circuit television for purely 
lecture courses ^^rdly seems justifiable con- 
sidering the original cost and maintenance of 
the equipment. A certain degree of success 
has been attained by the medium as is at- 
tested to by the fact that there is now equip- 
ment available which transmits in color. The 
question still remains as to the use of such 
sophisticated equipment in the business edu- 
cation classroom at the present time. 

Studio Television 

The utilization of studio television by a 
single school district is, at best, questionable. 
The tremendous cost of equipping and staff- 
ing a television station can be accomplished 
only through the use of funds not generally 
available to the average school district. A 
very large district, or a consortium of schools, 
might conceivably justify the expenditure of 
time and money for educational television. 
It should be pointed out, however, that broad- 
cast television suffers from the plight of 
“being in the right place at the right time.” 

In spite of this, studio television has en- 
joyed some degree of success in the teaching 
of business subjects — especially in the areas 
of shorthand and typewriting taught at the 
adult education level. Such programs are 
usually offered in the evening hours at a 
time when the greatest number of adults may 
be reached in their homes. The programs 
may be placed on video-tape and circulated 
to other television stations in the country 
thereby reducing their overall cost per viewer. 

Other Instructional Media 

Instructional media in business education 
can take many forms and utilize many devices. 
Not all aro to be found in a media center, but 
in some way they relate to the media center 
or to instruction and are, for that reason, in- 
cluded in this brief outline of considerations 
for a multi-media center for the business 
department. 

Programmed Instruction 

Programmed instruction is simply the pre- 
sentation of subject matter in very small 
units (frames), followed by a question to be 
answered or a response to be made by the 
student. The material is usually presented in 
the form of a book — often in a “scrambled” 
order in which the frame is presented on one 
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page and the response answer given on 
another page together with the next frame. 

Programmed materials will usually take 
one of three forms: 

1. Linear — in which every student goes 
through the same frames in a fixed 
order; 

2. Branching — in which, depending upon 
his choice of answer, the student is 
directed to another page that will 
either confirm his answer and give him 
the next bit of information, or tells the 
student why he is wrong and sends 
him back to the original question 
again; or 

3. A relatively complex method which 
uses “backward chaining'’ in which the 
learner is shown the last step in a 
sequence and then works backwards 
to the first step. 

The difficulty that has been experienced 
with programmed instruction lies with the 
preparation of the frames. Preparing a good 
instructional program is a complex, time- 
consuming task. Since material is presented 
in very small segments, a complete program 
will usually occupy much more space than 
would a textbook covering the same ma- 
terial. Programmed learning does, however, 
have the advantage of providing learning 
without the presence of a teacher, but it is 
very doubtful that a student could complete 
his education through the use of programmed 
materials alone. 

Bookkeeping, accounting, and business 
arithmetic are representative of the courses 
in business education which lend themselves 
well to programmed instruction. Currently, 
it would appear that programmed materials 
are used primarily in adult education classes 
and as supplementary material to the class- 
room learning situation. 

Mint-courses 

Somewhat akin to programmed instruc- 
tion are the mini-courses. Mini-courses are 
usually subdivisions of a course, prepared in 
step-by-step detail, which result in self- 
instruction by the student. A good example 
of a mini-course is “The Preparation of a 
Spirit Duplicator Master” in which the stu- 



dent is provided with instructions which teach 
the proper steps in the preparation of a good 
master copy. This can then be followed by 
a mini-course in the operation of the spirit 
duplicator. Basically, the purpose of the 
mini-course is to break up a complex learn- 
ing situation into small bits that can be more 
readiiy assimilated by the student. Thus, 
almost any course in business education lends 
itself to the preparation of mini-courses. 
Writing such mini-courses is exacting and 
time consuming, but the results are reward- 
ing if the work is properly done. 

Teaching Machines 

The teaching machine is related to pro- 
grammed instruction in that it, too, deals 
with small “bits” of instructional material in 
frames. The teaching machine is a mechani- 
cal device which requires some action on the 
part of the learner before the next frame in 
the learning sequence can be exposed. For 
example, the student must press a button 
indicating his answer before the machine can 
be activated to move to the next frame. 

Such a machine was designed, not only to 
prevent “cheating” by the student (which is 
possible on the usual programmed instruction 
books), but also to maintain a record of the 
student’s responses to various frames. Such 
machines can be used in any business educa- 
tion subject which lends itself to programmed 
instruction; however, their success can 
hardly be considered monumental. 

Computer-Assisted Instnictlon (CAI) 

A highly sophisticated teaching medium 
is to be found in computer-assisted instruc- 
tion. Basically, such instruction involves a 
student console consisting of a typewriter 
connected to a computer and, in some cases, 
a small cathode ray screen. A program, 
selected by the student, is fed to the student’s 
typewriter or the cathode screen by the com- 
puter upon command from the student 
through use of certain keys on the typewriter. 
The student responds to the frames, and the 
computer analyzes the student’s typed re- 
sponse, presenting the next frame in the 
sequence if the student responds correctly. 
If the wrong answer is given, the computer 
will provide information which will lead the 
student to a correct response. 

The complexity of computer-assisted in- 
struction is indicated by the fact that in some 
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installations, the student station will include 
not only a typewriter and screen, but also a 
modified sound tape recorder and a modified 
slide projector, both under the control of the 
computer; and a desk calculator and a Data- 
Set telephone instrument. 

Generally speaking, the extremely high 
cost of this type of instruction can hardly be 
justified at the present time. Aside from the 
novelty effect of the instruction, it is ques- 
tionable that the benefit derived from com- 
puter-assisted instruction could not be ob- 
tained from a good programmed instruction 
book with less expenditure of time, effort, 
and money. 

Telelccture 

Telephone companies have cooperated 
with education »n providing a service where- 
by well-known educators and lecturers may 
be contracted to provide a lecture to a class 
by means of the telephone. A contract is 
made with the person to deliver a lecture on 
a given date at a given time. The telephone 
company installs equipment in the classroom 
which allows each student to hear the lecture 
and also provides for students to question the 
lecturer. A question might be raised as to 
ike advantage of such a procedure over the 
printed page — especially when the cost is 
taken into consideration. 

Picturephones 

A sophisticated refinement of the Tele- 
lecture is to be found in the Picturephone, 
which combines a televised picture of the 
speaker with the Telelecture. It is doubtful 
that the benefit derived from actually seeing 
a picture of the speaker as he talks justifies 
the added expense inherent to this added 
feature of the Telelecture. 

Remote Blackboard 

An adaptation of the Telelecture is the 
remote blackboard in which the instructor, 
using a handwriting transmitter, a dataphone 
link, and a headset for audio communication, 
can provide instruction to widely separated 
classrooms. Each classroom is equipped 
with a handwriting receiver mounted on an 
overhead projector, speakers for receiving the 
lecture, and a microphone to permit students 
to converse with the instructor. Material 
written by the instructor in his office is pro- 
jected on screens located at the front of each 
classroom. 



Simulation 

Although simulation is being given a great 
deal of publicity as something new in educa- 
tion, the fact is that it has been an integral 
part of business education for many, many 
years. The practice sets of bookkeeping, 
office practice, and secretarial practice are 
attempts to simulate actual experience in the 
office. 

There appears to be a definite trend to- 
ward further development of simulation of 
various business experiences in business edu- 
ction. Publishers are making a concerted 
effort to provide simulated experiences which 
are being introduced in the classroom at an 
unorecedented rate. Undoubtedly, the in- 
creased use of simulated experiences in busi- 
ness education relates to the emphasis now 
being given to individualized instruction. 

Other Aids to Teaching 

Other aids should be considered which do 
not fall neatly into the package but which we 
might regard as “educational media.” Some 
of these are listed below. It is the teacher 
in his classroom who must be the final judge 
as to their efficacy in his work. 

Copying machines have been developed to 
the point that they can reproduce copies 
which have every appearance of the original. 
Their use in the classroom is unquestioned, 
but the teacher must exercise care to avoid 
conflict with copyright laws. 

Flash reading equipment is available in 
n*. *y forms of which probably the oldest is 
th tachistoscope. In most cases, this type 
of equipment is used to force reading speeds 
to higher levels whether the material be short- 
hand outlines, straight typewriting copy, 
numbers, or other material. Such equipment 
presents the material on a screen for a desig- 
nated length of time determined by the 
teacher. For example, a series of numbers 
may be flashed on the screen at fraction-of-a- 
second intervals with the student asked to 
recall the numbers he has seen. 

Various forms of “controlled readers” are 
found which may be set to project reading 
material at a designated rate (for example, 
300 words per minute). A mechanical device 
moves over the page exposing the written 
.^i-tter at the prescribed rate, thus forcing the 
stiticnt to higher and higher reading rates. 
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The introduction of paperback books has 
opened wide the resources available to the 
teacher and the s dent in that a good refer- 
ence library may be established at a relatively 
low cost when compared to hard bound 
books. In view of the vast generation of 
knowledge, the paperback book represents a 
logical answer to reference material which 
goes out of date so quickly today. 

The daily newspaper contains a wealth of 
material that can be utilized in all classes. 

In conclusion, there is no one answer nor 



one single system that will do the whole job. 
In the final analysis, it is still the teacher in 
the classroom, making judicious use of the 
many types of media available to him, who 
will determine the success or failure of the 
instruction that is given in today’s business 
education. The creative teacher will con- 
stantly experiment with those devices and 
materials that are available to him (within the 
limits prescribed by the budget and the time 
under which he operates) retaining for use 
those which he finds actually do make in- 
struction more meaningful and purposeful. 
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GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 



SECTION 5-H 

EVALUATING THE BUSINESS EDUCATION PROGRAM 



Business education must be aware of the 
socioeconomic and technological change in 
the world of which it is a part. Thus to 
keep in step with society, business education 
must change its programs in order to update 
and improve them. However, change in it- 
self is not always the answer. The change 
should be based on valid research and evalu- 
ation. 

As the program of change is started, based 
on research and evaluation, it is well to con- 
sider the meaning of evaluation. For the pur- 
pose of this handbook, evaluation may be 
considered as ‘'the process of ascertaining or 
judging the value or amount of something by 
careful appraisal. 1 

The term “careful appraisal” indicates 
that evaluation cannot be accomplished in a 
haphazard manner — it must be carefully 
planned and conducted on a sound basis. Any 
evaiuative design is based on clearly defined 
and predetermined outcomes which are 
largely determined by the needs of society. 
These needs vary with changes occurring in 
the local, national, and international environ- 
ment. Technological and scientific develop- 
ment determine methods and activities of to- 
day's business world, and even greater change 
will appear in the world of the future. There- 
fore, it is the responsibility of a school system 
to prepare tomorrow's citizens so that they 
will be capable of earning a living for them- 
selves as well as contributing to public 
agencies through contributions and legal 
taxes. 

The school administrators, the business 
teacher, and the business program are nor- 
mally intentionally or unintentionally being 
judged by the product (graduate) that they 
have produced. Many times the most critical 
evaluator of i business department is the em- 
ployer in the community. Such an employer, 



J. Carter V, Good, ed. ( Dictionary of Education (New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Company, 1945). p. 156. 
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who hires the business student, can often 
make a better evaluation of the student than 
can the teacher. He will evaluate the stu- 
dent’s skills, his attitude toward work, his 
ability to get along with people, and his 
personality traits. If the student is an effi- 
cient and successful worker, the employer 
evaluates the department as being adequate; 
if the student does not fit into the work 
situation, the department is rated as inade- 
quate. 

Another strong evaluator is the commu- 
nity in which the student lives. The commu- 
nity will be eager to determine answers to 
such questions as: Does the stuuent take an 
active part in civic affairs of the community? 
Does he promote the welfare of the commu- 
nity? Is he a wise consumer of goods? If 
the answers to these and other related ques- 
tions are in the affirmative, then the business 
department can be considered to have per- 
formed a basic and valuable function in the 
development of good citizens as well as of 
effective business workers. 

The study of the various programs in this 
publication should aid the individual teacher 
and administrator in determining if the busi- 
ness department is following effective prac- 
tices in present-day business education. How- 
ever, it might be beneficial to list a few guide- 
lines, extending beyond the handbook, for the 
administrator and teacher to follow in a care- 
ful approach of evaluating the business de- 
partment. (A sample “Educational Program 
Check Sheet” is included as Figure 5H-1.) 

First, who should make the evaluation? 
This task can be assigned to many different 
people; the business teacher of the school, 
former business students, local businessmen, 
supervisors of business education, or repre- 
sentatives from teacher-education colleges or 
universities. Perhaps the first group to be 
considered should be the teachers of the de- 
partment to be evaluated. It is well for 
teachers to take a careful, objective look at 
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Figure 5H-1 



The Educational Program Check Sheet 


EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


Always 


Sometimes 


N«v®r 


1. The educational philosophy of the school is carefully 
studied and considered in planning business programs. 








2. In planning the business education program, tho needs 
of the student are considered. 








3. An advisory committee is consulted in regard to busi- 
ness education program planning. 








4. The business department considers suggestions offered 
by the advisory committee. 








5 The facilities existing in the community are considered 
in the educational program of the business department. 








6. The guidance department is incorporated in making 
program plans for the business department. 








7. The business education students are encouraged to 
participate in the extra curricular activities of the 
school and provision is made for this in planning their 
educational program. 








8. The business department provides a printed curriculum 
guide indicating the sequence of offerings of the various 
programs. 








9. The business education curriculum is reviewed regu- 
larly for improvement and updating. 








10. The curriculum reviews are based upon community 
surveys. 








11. Follow-up surveys are made periodically to upgrade the 
business program. 








12. The needs of the labor market are considered in regard 
to program planning. 








13. Provision is made for the low-level student in regard to 
need and occupational training. 








14. Specialized instruction is offered at various levels. 








15. The students* career objectives are considered in the 
program planning. 
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The evaluation of the business department by a committee of teachers, administrators, and business- 
men can be a valuable method of maintaining an effective program. 



their work, ask themselves questions, and 
determine realistic answers. The teacher is 
currently “on the firing line” and shou’d have 
the greatest concern as to the outcome of his 
students. After the business teacher has 
made r. thorough investigation of his depart- 
ment, a group of people composed of repre- 
sentatives from the above-named groups 
could then make a more comprehensive evalu- 
ation of the departmental programs. 

Additional help, suggestions, and criteria 
for evaluating a department may be supplied 
by the Department of Public Instruction, by 
the National Business Education Association 
and by the North-Central Evaluation Criteria. 

Second, the items to be evaluated must be 
determined. The following comments and 
questions might be helpful in determining 
these items. 

1. Philosophy and Objectives. The two main 
objectives of business education are: 
(1) to prepare students for gainful em- 
ployment (vocational); and (2) to help 
students acquire the necessary knowl 
edge for their individual business ex- 
periences (personal use). Thus, a phi- 
losophy of business education is con- 
cerned with the “whole” of education 



for the students. Each department must 
first establish its ideals before a pro- 
gram can be built, and, additionally, the 
program objectives that the teacher 
wishes to achieve must be known be- 
fore the curriculum can be developed. 

The school philosophy should be con- 
sidered in making an evaluation, and 
the business department must incorpo- 
rate this philosophy into the prepara- 
tion of the department’s objectives. The 
two must complement each other. In 
writing program objectives business 
teachers should ask: 

a. Does the business department phi- 
losophy coincide with the educa- 
tional pattern of the school and com- 
munity? 

b. Are the objectives a composite of 
the views of all members of the 
department? 

c. Do the objectives meet the need', of 
the student entering the world of 
work? 

d. Are terminal objectives defined for 
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students enrolled in career and gen- 
eral business classes? 

e. Do the objectives provide for chang- 
ing occupational requirements? 

f. Has the age of automation been 
considered, and accordingly have 
students been prepared to continue 
their education for jobs not now in 
existence? 

g. Are the department objectives re- 
viewed periodically and updated to 
reflect changing business conditions 
and educational practices? 

2. The Educational Program. Research of the 
community and projections into future 
occupations are two topics to be con- 
sidered before a business program for 
any secondary, post-secondary, or tech- 
nical school is established. However, 
the needs of the general business stu- 
dent must not be overlooked; emphasis 
must be placed on both basic business 
and career business education. The 
total business curriculum should con- 
sist of a series of related offerings for 
a total program. In analyzing the pro- 
gram the teacher should ask these 
questions: 

a. Are the school philosophy and the 
needs of students considered in plan- 
ning? 

d. Is an advisory committee utilized in 
formulating the educational program 
of the school? 

c. Are the facilities of the community 
utilized in carrying out the educa- 
tional program? 

d. Does the educational program ex- 
tend beyond the classroom walls to 
include extracurricular activities, 
guidance and counseling services, 
and the judicious use of community 
facilities and personnel? 

e. Does the business education depart- 
ment provide a printed curriculum 
guide which indicates the sequence 
of offerings necessary to achieve 
the stated goal of the student? 

f. Are the curriculums in a state of 
continuous revision and improve- 
ment based upon surveys and other 
sources of information that relate 
to the educational program? 



g. Does the program provide for the 
needs of the student at the time 
when he is in need of such train- 
ing? 

h. Does the program meet the demands 
of the labor market? 

i. Does the program provide occupa- 
tional training to meet the needs of 
the low-level students? 

j. Is specialized instruction offered at 
various levels? 

3. The Instructional Staff. The philosophy of 
the teaching staff must coincide with 
the philosophy of the school in order 
to build a successful department. The 
instructional activities, methods, pro- 
cedures. and the qualifications of the 
staff should be examined, and the 
teacher must be able to stimulate stu- 
dents’ interest and be able to use a 
variety of techniques that will develop 
a variety of skills within the student. 
The instructor and his methods of in- 
struction have an important effect on 
the personal development of the stu- 
dent as well as his ability to learn new 
skills. The following questions are ex- 
amples of those that should be asked in 
an evaluation: 

a. Is the preparation of faculty mem- 
bers adequate and appropriate to the 
subject matter they teach? 

b. Does the faculty represent a reason- 
able balance in teaching experi- 
ences? 

c. Is there provision for adequate in- 
service training for the faculty? 

d. Do faculty members assume mem- 
bership and participation in profes- 
sional organizations? 

e. Have the members of the staff been 
adequately instructed in effective 
methods of teaching 

f. Is the teacher aware of changes in 
the behavior of students? 

g. Is the teacher at ease in the busi- 
ness world and does he assume an 
active part in the community? 

h. Is the teacher knowledgeable about 
the economic sector of society? 

i. Is provision made for individualized 
instruction? 
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j. Are well-defined behavioral objec- 
tives provided for each class? 

k. Do the instructors utilize e. long- 
range plan for their offerings? 

l. Do the teachers vary their classroom 
procedure? 

m. Is there good rapport between teach- 
er and students? 

n. Do the teachers use various instru- 
ments for testing and evaluating stu- 
dents? 

o. Are teaching methods related to the 
subject being taught? 

4. Administration. A large business depart- 
ment requires formal organization and 
should be headed by a department 
chairman. This individual must work 
closely with, and establish rapport a- 
mong, the administrators of the school, 
department members, students, and the 
community. To evaluate carefully a 
business department, an evaluator 
should ask these questions concerning 
the department chairman and his staff: 

a. Does the chairman recognize the 
need to periodically review and re- 
vise the curriculum to meet the man- 
power needs? 

b. Does the department chairman pro- 
vide proper supervision for the im- 
provement of instruction and pro- 
fessional growth of individual mem- 
bers of the department? 

c. Does each department member 
clearly understand his duties, rights, 
and responsibilities? 

d. Is each teacher aware of the stand- 
ards by which his work is evaluated, 
and is this evaluation discussed with 
the individual teacher? 

e. Do department members participate 
in faculty meetings and extracur- 
ricular school activities? 

f. Do department members assist in 
department planning such as: equip- 
ment, purchases, development of 
curriculum, selection of students, 
and placement of students? 

g. Are provisions made for in-service 
training for new or inexperienced 
teachers? 



5 Instructional Material. The classroom 
teacher should be thoroughly familiar 
with the kinds of materials published in 
his particular area of teaching. New 
instructional materials are being pro- 
duced each day in order to keep abreast 
of the changing times. An evaluator of 
a business program should ask these 
questions about such materials: 

a. Is the classroom material current? 

b. Does the teacher select textbooks 
that fulfill the needs of the students 
in their chosen career? 

c. Are teaching aids such as news- 
papers, magazines, and reference 
books used in the classroom? 

d. Is there a valid rating scale for 
selecting textbooks? 

e. Are the library facilities modern and 
and broad enough in scope to serve 
the educational needs of the pro- 
gram? 

f. Does the school or department pos- 
sess necessary audio and audio- 
visual equipment, and is it used by 
the business teacher? (The instruc- 
tional media center is discussed in 
another part of the General Respon- 
sibilities section of this handbook.) 

g. Does the teaching load allow the 
instructor adequate time for plan- 
ning and preparation of materials? 

h. Is the teaching load reasonable in 
regard to number of preparations, 
student-teacher ratio, and extra- 
curricular assignments? 

6. Physical Facilities. The classroom facili- 
ties represent another very important 
area of the business department to be 
considered in evaluation. The equip- 
ment used should be comparable to 
that of the business world. The depart- 
ment chairman should provide answers 
to these questions concerning the ade- 
quacy of his department’s physical 
facilities: 

a. Are periodic surveys made to be sure 
the classroom equipment is as 
modem as that used in local busi- 
ness establishments? 

b. Does the department carefully select 
the company from which equipment 
is purchased? 



c. Are records kept showing dates of 
purchase and repairs for each ma- 
chine? 

d. Is there a rotation plan of trade-in 
for machines in order to keep mod- 
em equipment in the classroom? 

e. Is provision made for prompt repair 
or replacement of defective equip- 
ment in the department? 

f. Do classrooms provide adequate 
space for effective instruction? 

g. Are the classrooms well lighted, 
clean, and conducive to the work 
carried on within the classrooms? 

h. Have plans been made for expansion 
as the department grows? 

i. Are safety measures taken in regard 
to electrical outlets, wiring, and 
other potential hazards? 

j. Does the department have a variety 
of machines in order to provide stu- 
dents with a broad knowledge of 
equipment? 

k. Is attention given to types of sup- 
plies such as stationery and dupli- 
cating supplies that are used in busi- 
ness? 

l. Are students taught to clean each of 
the office machines, to change rib- 
bons, and to become familiar with 
other forms of machine maintenance 
in order to keep them in workable 
condition? 

7. Student Personnel Services. Careful coun- 
seling can do much to guarantee the 
student's success after graduation. 
Close cooperation between the guid- 
ance department and the business de- 
partment will improve the guidance 
services to the student. To establish 
rapport between the two departments, 
positive answers should be obtained to 
the following questions: 

a. Are inventory tests given to help the 
student know himself as an indi- 
vidual? 

b. Is the student informed of his weak- 
nesses and also informed of his 
strengths to compensate for his 
limitations? 

c. Is there an orientation program for 
students entering the business de- 
partment? 



d. Are complete scholastic and interest 
records kept for each student? 

e. Are student records used by teach- 
ers to guide the student and struc- 
ture program instruction? 

f. Are handicapped students encour- 
aged to plan a career in which they 
may experience optimum success? 

g. Are good health habits and cleanli- 
ness included as a part of the edu- 
cational program? 

h. Are the students encouraged to par- 
ticipate in extracurricular activities 
so they may become a part of the 
entire school system? 

i. Does the department provide place- 
ment service for the student? 

j. Are follow-up studies made fre- 
quently? 

8. Business Standards. It is the responsi- 
bility of the business department to de- 
vise instructional standards that meet 
the entry job standards required by 
business. Students vary in intelligence, 
interest, and in their social, cultural, 
and emotional backgrounds. However, 
even though the specific standards will 
vary with each school and within each 
department, standards chosen must be 
flexible and be geared to provide a 
marketable skill or a desirable level of 
economic understanding for each indi- 
vidual's capabilities and desires. The 
standards established by manpower 
needs and economic demands of the 
nation also must be met. 

9. Supportive Characteristics. Skills should 
be measured and evaluated, but suc- 
cess in any career such as business is 
dependent upon the development of 
positive attitudes, good personal quali- 
fications, appropriate behavior, and 
values. (Character traits and attitudes 
are discussed in the part on “Develop- 
ing Leadership and Personal Traits in 
the Business Student” in this section.) 

The evaluation of the department should 
be a continuous process; it should be based 
on what has been done and what should be 
done; and it should be based on facts rather 
than on the opinion of any one evaluator. In 
the final analysis it is what is done to and for 
the school’s product (the student) that really 
evaluates the department. The productive 
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student with a healthy attitude is the out- 
come desired by every business department. 

In the words of O. J. Byrnside, Jr., “The 
process of evaluation should act as a stimulus 
to improve programs and by improving the 
quality of programs, close the gap between 



what is being done and what should be 
done .” 2 



2. O. J. Byrnside. Jr.. ‘‘Principles for Evaluation of Business and 
Office Education." in Harry Huffman and others. Criteria lor 
Evaluating Business and Office Education. National Business 
Education Yearbook, No. 7 (Wash’ngton, D.C.: National Busi- 
ness Education Association. 1969). p. 13. 
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SUGGESTED BUSINESS PROGRAMS AND COURSES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN IOWA 



SECTION 6-A 

THE BUSINESS CURRICULUM 



The goal of all school curriculums is to 
provide the best possible learning opportuni- 
ties for the students. The best curriculum 
in the area of business is one that meets the 
needs of the students in the community. It 
should be intelligently and carefully planned 
by the business teachers, administrators, and 
by advisors from the business community. 

Many factors should be considered in 
planning the business education curriculum. 
Some of the key factors include: 

1. Size of the school 

2. Size of the community 

3. Type of employment available in the 
surrounding area 

4. General economic conditions of the 
vicinity 

5. Goals of the students (general educa- 
tion and career) 

Small High School 

A small high school business education 
department with one or two business teach- 
ers may need to limit its offerings to relative- 
ly unspecialized areas such as typewriting 
and general business. The individual needs 
of the students in the small school must, 
therefore, be met by combining classes in 
some instances An example of this 
"merger” would be ■*. combination of Clerical 
and Secretarial r..~tice. 

Another method of meeting the students’ 
needs is to offer subjects in alternate years, 
thus making it possible to have more subjects 
included in the curriculum. For example, the 
pattern of offerings in a one-teacher depart- 
ment might be as follows: 

1st Year 

Typewriting 
Beginning Shorthand 
Bookkeeping 
General Business 



2nd Year 

Typewriting 

Advanced Shorthand (1st sem.) 

Office Practice (2nd sem.) 

Consumer Economics (1st sem.) 

Business Law (2nd sem.) 

Bookkeeping 

3rd Year 

Repeat offerings of 
1st Year 

4th Year 

Repeat offerings of 
2nd year 

Medium-Sized High School 

The medium-sized high school with three 
to five business teachers offers opportunity 
for a more diverse offering in the various 
areas of business education. Both career- 
oriented and noncareer-oriented programs 
of study may be emphasized in this type of 
school setting. 

Large High School 

The business education department in a 
large high school with six or more business 
teachers is usually able to organize its offer- 
ings for students of homogeneous interests 
and abilities. Sequences for all groups, in- 
cluding the college-bound and the disadvan- 
taged youth, should be included in such a 
business program. 

Frequent evaluation and revision of the 
business curriculum is necessary in order to 
retain its value in both the comprehensive 
and career-oriented school programs. 

Tables 6A-1, 6A-2, and 6A-3 illustrate 
typical offerings in Iowa high schools of 
various sizes and suggest the grade levels at 



which subjects may be taught. The informa- 
tion in these tables should be considered only 



as a guide for setting up a business education 
program. 



TABLE 6A-I 

A Typical Business Curriculum for a Small-Sized High School 

(One or two business teochers) 



Business Curriculums 


Year Offered and Course Length 


Ninth 

Grade 


Tenth 

Grade 


Eleventh 

Grade 


Twelfth 

Grade 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


Basic Business-Bookkeeping 


















General Business 




X 




X 










Bookkeeping-Recordkeeping 












X 




X 


Clerical-Secretarial 


















Typewriting I 


X 




X 




X 




X 




Typewriting II 






X 




X 




X 




Shorthand (1st year) 












X 




X 


Shorthand (2nd year) 
















X 


Office Practice 
















X 


Office Education 
















X 



100 
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TABLE 6A-2 

A Suggested Business Curriculum for a Medium-Sized High School 

(Three to five business teachers) 



Business Curriculums 


Year Offered and Course Length 


Ninth 

Grade 


Tenth 

Grade 


Eleventh 

Grade 


Twelfth 

Grade 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


Basic Business 


















General Business 




X 














Business Law 










X 




X 




Business Math 






X 




X 




X 




Consumer Education 






X 




X 




X 




Bookkeeping-Data Processing 


















Bookke* \ig (1st Year) 








X 




X 




X 


Bookkeeping-Accounting (2nd Year) 












X 




X 


Recordkeeping 






X 




X 




X 




Intro, to Data Processing 










X 




X 




Distributive Education (D. E.) 


















Salesmanship 










X 








Retailing 










X 








D. E. Problems 
















X 


D. E. Work Experience 
















X 


Clerical-Secretarial 


















Personal Typewriting 


X 




X 




X 




X 




Typewriting (1st year) 








X 




X 




X 


Typewriting (2nd year) 












X 




X 


Clerical Practice 
















X 


Notehand 










X 




X 




Shorthand (1st year) 












X 




X 


Shorthand (2nd year) 
















X 


Secretarial Practice 
















X 


Office Occupations Problems 
















X 


Office Occupations Work 


















Experience 














1 


X 
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TABLE 6A-3 

A Comprehensive Business Curriculum for a Large-Size High School 

(Six or moro business teachers) 



Year Offered and Course Length 



Business Curriculums 


Ninth 

Grade 


Tenth 

Grade 


Eleventh 

Grade 


Twelfth 

Grade 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


1st 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 


Basic Business 


















General Business 




X 














Business Law 










X 




X 




Business Mathematics 






X 




X 




X 




Consumer Education 






X 




X 




X 




Business Organization 






X 




X 




X 




Bookkeeping-Data Processing 


















Bookkeeping (1st Year) 








X 




X 




X 


Bookkeeping-Accounting (2nd Year) 












X 




X 


Recordkeeping 








X 




X 




X 


Intro, to Data Processing 










X 




X 




Distributive Education (D. E.) 


















Salesmanship 










X 








Retailing 










X 








D. E. Problems 
















X 


D. E. Work Experience 
















X 


■ Clerical-Secretarial 


















Secretarial Orientation 






X 












Personal Typing 


X 




X 




X 




X 




Typewriting (1st year) 








X 




X 




X 


Typewriting (2nd year) 












X 




X 


Clerical Practice 
















X 


Office Machines 










X 




X 




Business Communications 










X 




X 




Notehand 










X 




X 




Shorthand (1st year) 












X 




X 


Shorthand (2nd year) 
















X 


Secretarial Practice 
















X 


Office Occupations Problems 
















X 


Office Occupations Work 


















Experience 




t 1 












X 




102 



The sections which follow include: 

1. Descriptions of four programs in the 
business education curriculum (Basic 
Business, Data Processing, Distributive 



Education, and Office Occupations); 
and 

2. Descriptions of offerings within these 
programs. 



SUGGESTED BUSINESS 
PROGRAMS AND COURSES FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN IOWA 

Section 6-B 



The Basic Business Program 



Program Coordinator: J. E. Gratz 

The University of Iowa 
Iowa City 
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SUGGESTED BUSINESS PROGRAMS AND COURSES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN IOWA 



SECTION 6-B 

THE BASIC BUSINESS PROGRAM 



General Description 

In the secondary school the basic business 
subjects are generally defined as those areas 
of business education which are available to 
all students as opposed to the areas in busi- 
ness education which are primarily career 
oriented. A number of terms are used by 
business educators to designate this area. 
Social business, general business, and basic 
business are probably the most commonly 
used terms. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion, basic business will be used. 

The subjects in the secondary school 
which are normally associated with basic 
business are economics, consumer education 
or consumer economics, business law, and 
general business. In addition, other basic 
business courses might be business English, 
economic geography, introduction to adver- 
tising, salesmanship, and business mathemat- 
ics. This section of the handbook is limited 
to the most commonly taught basic business 
courses at the high school level, namely: 
general business, business mathematics, busi- 
ness law, consumer economics, and eco- 
nomics. See Table 6B-1 for recommended 
grade placement. 




The basic business program includes the study 
of the functional areas in business, such as retail- 
ing, economics, and general business. 



Reasons for Basic Business Education 

History tells us that the early high schoo 1 
business educator was recruited from the pri- 
vate business school and was generally a 
vocational, skills-oriented teacher. In many 
instances he did not have a college degree 
and often was looked down upon by his 
liberal arts-oriented colleagues. 

As time passed and more business edu- 
cators received college degrees, a realization 
came that there was more to educating a 
person than merely training him in a skill. 
With this realization, business teachers be- 
gan to give increased attention to the nonskill 
“basic-to-business” courses such as consumer 
education, economic geography, and business 
English. In particular, the aim of the early 
business educator was to offer something 
more than a “skills-only” curriculum. To 
this day, however, there still lingers on a 
widespread basis the image of business edu- 
cation’s curriculum as being composed only 
of shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping 
subjects. 

While these skill subjects are certainly of 
great value in today’s business curriculum, 
most business educators agree that the objec- 
tives of the basic business courses are also 
extremely important in our society. Simi- 
larly, most teachers of business subjects 
agree that the primary objective of the basic 
business program is to develop in the student 
an understanding and appreciation of our 
economic system at the personal, consumer, 
and societal levels. 

A number of basic business courses have 
been taught from a purely personal or con- 
sumer viewpoint, while others, particularly 
economics, have been taught from largely 
factual or from largely theoretical viewpoints. 
What is needed is a proper fusion of both 
viewpoints, rather than an elimination of one 
or the other. 




TABLE 6B-1 

Recommended Grade Placement for Basic Business Subjects 



Course Name 


Grade Level and Semester 


10th 


11th 


12th 


1st Sem. 


2nd Sem. 


1st Sem. 


2nd Sem. 


1st Sem. 


2nd Sem. 


General Business 


X 


X 










Business Mathematics 




X 










Consumer Education 






X 


X 






Business Law 








X 






Economics 










X 


X 



no 



100 



Authorities in the field of business edu- 
cation have suggested that perhaps the basic 
business program could be strengthened and 
given more continuity by offering only two 
courses in basic business rather than a num- 
ber of courses. This program would include 
one course called “Introduction to American 
Business” (or some similar title) at the 10th 
or 1 1th grade level and another course called 
“American Business Problems” at the 11th or 
12th grade level. By offering only these two 
courses, it is contended much of the repeti- 



tive material now covered in separate courses 
such as business law, consumer education, 
general business, and salesmanship could be 
avoided. Relevant units from those separate 
courses could be incorporated into the two 
courses suggested, with consequent strength- 
ening of the basic business program in both 
course content and continuity. 

Courses which are primarily identified in 
the basic business program and their recom- 
mended grade levels are listed below. 



Business Course Titles 



Business Law (one semester) 

Other TiHes 

Busin' ss Law Problems 
Commercial Law 
Introduction to Business Law 
Law and Society 
Legal Problems of Consumers 
Our Legal Environment 
Social Jurisprudence 



Suggested Basic 

General Business (one or two semesters) 

Other Titles 

Basic Business 
Business and Society 
Business Fundamentals 
Exploratory Business 
Introduction to American Business 
Problems 

Introduction to Business 
Our Business Environment 

Business Mathematics (one semester) 

Other Titles 

Applied Business Mathematics 
Business Arithmetic 
Consumer Mathematics 
Mathematics for Business 

Consumer Education (one or two semesters) 

Other Titles 

Consumer Economics 
Consumer Problems 
The American Consumer 
The Consumer in our Society 



Economics (one or two semesters) 

Other Titles 

Consumer Economics 
Contemporary Economics (Problems) 
Current Economic Problems 
Economic Problems 
Economics in Our World (Society) 

Our Economic Environment 
Personal Economics 
Principles of Economics 
Societal Economics 

Course work in the areas of basic business 
beyond the secondary school will be found in 
the Post-Secondary section of this handbook. 



Suggested Offerings in the Basic 
Business Program 

The course descriptions appearing in this 
section are intended only as guidelines for 
the teacher. Because of the varying length 
of courses in different schools, certain units 
may have to be limited or even omitted from 
the instruction. However, an attempt has 
been made to suggest content that is con- 
sidered of prime importance if the student is 
to meet the objectives listed. 



In setting objectives for any business 
course, the business teacher should determine 
first what is sought as terminal behavior for 
the student. Terminal behavior is, of course, 
the behavior a teacher would like his stu- 
dents to exhibit by the end of the course. 

While setting these terminal objectives, 
the teacher should observe a note of caution. 
Terminal objectives lend themselves readily 
to measurable and observable performances 
on the part of students. Too easily, though, 
teachers may fall into the habit of educating 
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students in only those areas which can be 
measured. However, tnere are many other 
worthwhile objectives which are difficult to 
measure in a “terminal-performance” fashion. 
For example, a teacher instructing a class in 
business law may be trying to instill a respect 
for the laws of society, a relatively intangible 
objective. One could then ask, “How can 
this be measured in a performance manner?” 
Perhaps business teachers should set up two 
sets of objectives for each course in the basic 
business education program; one in the cogni- 
tive domain and another in the affective 
domain. 

The cognitive objective covers the recall 
of knowledge. An example of this objective 
would be: 

Given a chart showing The Consu- 
mer Price Index from 1918-1971 with 
the base year 1967 — 100, the student 
will be able to answer correctly a se- 
ries of questions relating to this chart. 

The affective objective, on the other hand, 
is concerned mainly with emotions. This 
objective would indicate changes in interests, 
attitudes, values, and appreciation. An ex- 
ample of an affective objective would be: 

The student will show a marked change 
in attitude toward what is considered 
“good business ethics” as measured by 
observable behavior and pre- and 
post-attitudinal tests. 

General Business 

Description 

The General Business course is the first 
exposure to formal business education for 
many students. Because of this fact, the in- 
structor should strive to make this course 
one of the outstanding experiences in a stu- 
dent's life. There should be no prerequisite 
for this course, and all students should be 
encouraged to take it. 

The primary purpose of the General Busi- 
ness course is to build a firm understanding 
of the American economy in the students. 
Furthermore, the course should prepare stu- 
dents to understand the broad and basic eco- 
nomic concepts which underlie the business 
world. Time permitting, further development 
of economic generalizations is encouraged. 

Specifically, the student should under- 
stand the major types of business organiza- 



tions and their effect on the lives of Ameri- 
cans in the social-economic-political sectors. 
In addition, he should also understand the 
technological changes and conservation of 
human and natural resources. Also to be 
included in this course is career orientation 
in the world of work, a unit that should 
serve as a guidance function for these young 
people. The instructor is encouraged to 
select judiciously from the typical contents 
of the textbook in General Business and from 
the multitude of other excellent references 
in the business field. 

While planning the General Business 
course, the instructor should keep in mind 
that a number of units taught in the General 
Business course are often also covered in 
other courses. Interdepartmental as well as 
intradepartmental planning is required if busi- 
ness education is to have the type of basic 
business curriculum that will be of outstand- 
ing value to the entire student body in the 
secondary school. 

Terminal Objectives 

The following minimal terminal objectives 
listed for the General Business course are in- 
tended to serve as a guide for the instructor. 
They should not, therefore, be considered as 
all-inclusive but are consistent with the de- 
scription of the course previously outlined. 

1. Given a comprehensive list of common 
business terms, the student will be able 
to identify and define at least 90 per- 
cent of the terms. 

2. The student will be able to list the 
differences between and the advantages 
and disadvantages of corporations, 
partnerships, and sole proprietorships. 

3. Given a current business problem taken 
from current periodicals or the news 
media, the student will arrive at a logi- 
cal decision by using the five-step plan. 
(The five-step plan is described in this 
section under “Methods of Teaching 
Basic Business Subjects.”) He will 
then present his decision to the class, 
with the class questions and general 
reaction to the decision being a major 
factor in evaluating how well the stu- 
dent handled the decision-making pro- 
cess. 

4. Shown examples of government spend- 
ing in such areas as defense, pollution 
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control, or poverty programs, the stu- 
dent will be able to give the basic 
cause-and-effect relationship of these 
government expenditures. 

5. The student will be able to discuss, in 
writing, the pros and cons of labor 
unions and the relationship of unions 
to management. 

6. The basic operations and functions of 
the Federal Reserve System will be 
explained, in writing, by the students. 
The student will be able to show how 
the functions of the Federal Reserve 
System affect the monetary policy of 
our economy. 

7. Given the proper bank forms, the stu- 
dent will be able to fill out properly 
and correctly these forms, write checks, 
endorse checks, and correctly describe 
the most important bank services. 



* 
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Attractive bulletin boards help brighten a 
room as well as serve to develop teaching- 
learning themes in the classroom. 

8. The student will be able to explain, in 
writing, the basic economic cost that 
must be paid to satisfy human wants 
and that goods and services produced 
by a society depend upon its resources. 

Business Law 

Description 

A well-taught course in business law will 



give the student insight into the legal rules 
and regulations that benefit mankind. How- 
ever, the course should not be designed to 
make the student a lawyer but rather to pro- 
mote his understanding of the importance of 
law to both society and to the individual. 

From this viewpoint then, business law in- 
structors should consider relating their teach- 
ing of law to economics, sociology, and gov- 
ernment, using those topics which have sig- 
nificant social implications at a given time. 
Examples of significant legal areas include 
civil rights, urban problems, and ecology. 
Motor vehicle laws and insurance should be 
covered, with some attention given to laws 
and insurance governing motorcycles. 

Terminal Objectives 

The minimal terminal objectives listed for 
business law are not intended to be all- 
inclusive but rather to serve as a guide for 
the instructor. The instructor is encouraged 
to develop other objectives which may appear 
to be relevant for his particular classes. 

1. Given the following list, the student 
will be able to correctly explain these 
terms: 

a. Constitutional law 

b. Statutory law 

c. Common law 

d. Case law (precedent) 

e. Administrative law 

2. Given a set of samples of contracts 
and noncontracts, the student will be 
able to identify correctly the samples 
that are legal contracts and be able to 
tell why the remaining samples are not 
legal contracts. 

3. From a list of legal terms, the student 
will be able to define and interpret 
correctly in writing, a minimum of 80 
percent of the list. 

4. The student will be able to list the 
various types of automobile and motor- 
cycle insurance coverage and explain 
correctly what each coverage encom- 
passes. 

5. Given a series of case problems with 
varying legal implications which might 
normally involve students, the student 
will correctly decide which cases re- 
quire legal aid and which cases could 
be handled on a personal basis. 
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6. Given a series of legal cast- problems, 
the student will be able to recognize 
and identify, orally or in writing, the 
moral and ethical issues involved in our 
legal environment as portrayed by 
these cases. These issues should be 
identified correctly and should be in 
keeping with the general mores of our 
society. 

7. The student will be able to discuss the 
important current events in our legal 
environment. In discussing these prob- 
lems, the student will specifically be 
able to point out the legal features of 
the problem, and the possible implica- 
tions of the problem, as well as the 
societal problems, if any, that are in- 
volved. 

8. The student will be able to list the main 
features of governmental regulations 
which protect him as a citizen and con- 
sumer. An example of some of the main 
features are the workman's compensa- 
tion laws and the social implications 
of social security. 

9. Given appropriate forms of commercial 
paper, the student will be able to deter- 
mine correctly whether or not the 
paper meets the requirements of negoti- 
ability. 

Consumer Education 

Description 

It is suggested that the Consumer Educa- 
tion course be taught from a comprehensive 
personal, consumer, and societal approach. 
For example, the various types of insurance 
policies and the protection they offer an indi- 
vidual represent a personal concept. On the 
other hand, the various costs of insurance 
versus the coverage obtained represents a 
consumer concept; and finally the security 
provided to large groups of people by insur- 
ance represents a societal concept. 

The instructor should include in the Con- 
sumer Education course, units on forces that 
affect consumer demand — the customs of 
society and the needs and wants of people in 
that society. To bolster these units, the 
teacher should include the management of 
income and the proper use of credit as 
correlated units. Other course units include 
insurance, housing, taxes, and the effects of 
governmental actions on the consumer. 



The instructor should realize that student 
attitudes may have to be changed. It is there- 
fore recommended that pre-tests, both in the 
areas of knowledge as well as of attitudes, 
be given to lend direction to the course. At 
the conclusion of the course, attitudinal tests 
may again be given to measure any change 
of attitude that may have taken place on the 
part of the student. 

Integration of course content should be 
carefully provided. For example, if a school 
offers courses in General Business, Business 
Law, and Consumer Education, it would be 
possible and desirable for all three courses 
to include units on insurance. Close corre- 
lation of course coverage would be necessary 
to prevent unintentional or excessive over- 
lapping of course content. 

Vertical and horizontal integration with 
other departments, such as Social Studies 
and Home Economics, is also encouraged to 
prevent excessive overlapping of course con- 
tent. 

T erminal Objectives 

The minimal terminal objectives listed for 
the Consumer Education course are not in- 
tended to be all-inclusive, but rather to serve 
as a guide for the instructor. The instructor 
is encouraged to define more objectives in 
the related areas. 

1. Given a specific amount of money to 
live on for a given period of time, the 
student will demonstrate his knowl- 
edge of the principles of personal budg- 
eting by setting up an actual budget in 
keeping with the principles covered in 
the course. 

2. Given a list of the various means of in- 
vesting money, the student will be able 
to explain, in writing, with 80 percent 
accuracy, how each investment works 
and which would be best for long-term 
and short-term personal investment. 

3. Given the basic facts of a problem in 
installment buying, the student will be 
able to figure accurately the true inter- 
est rate. 

4. The student will be able to list with 
100 percent accuracy the major types 
of life insurance policies and explain 
the basic features of each policy. 

5. The student will demonstrate his 
knowledge of opening a charge account 
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by actually filling out an application 
for credit. 

6. Given a list of consumer goods, the stu- 
dent will demonstrate his knowledge of 
the difference between wants and needs 
by correctly identifying each. 

7. Given a sample of both poor and good 
advertising (as predetermined by the in- 
structor) the student will be able to 
identify (orally or in writing) the weak- 
nesses and strengths of each advertise- 
ment. 

8. The student will be able to list cor- 
rectly the sources of credit available to 
him as a consumer and will be able to 
analyze which source would be the 
most practical and beneficial to him in 
a number of situations. For example, 
(“Which credit source would be most 
beneficial if you would like to purchase 
an automobile?”) 

9. The student will be able to list the 
major consumer aids and agencies that 
are available fcr his benefit. 

10. The student will be able to analyze a 
number of current problems in con- 
sumer education and will be able to 
predict possible future problems in the 
area of consumerism. These areas 
might include planning for income in 
the later nonworking years. Such plan- 
ning would involve retirement plans, 
inflation, and government regulations 
to mention a few of the problems. 

11. Given a list of taxes collected by vari- 
ous agencies of government (local, 
state, and federal), the student will be 
able to explain why the tax is collected 
and what effect the tax has on con- 
sumer buying power and on society 
as a whole. 

12. Given a number of the major laws that 
affect consumers, the student will be 
able to explain how these laws affect 
persons, consumers, and society. 

Economics 

Description 

Economics is important to any society. 
The instructor must consider the idea of in- 
stilling in his students just how important 
economics is to everyone. 

Part of the Economics course should in- 



clude an analysis of the operation of the 
American economy and the different roles 
the individual, the producer, and the con- 
sumer play in this economy. The current 
economic issues in the socio-political sector 
of our society also should be considered. One 
phase of the course should include the meas- 
urement of the performance of our economy, 
as well as some of the basic problems of 
economic growth such as technology, employ- 
ment, and population. 

In addition, the role of each level of 
government in our economic society as well 
as the role of the government in international 
economics might well be included. Finally, 
attention should be given to career oppor- 
tunities in the field of economics. 

No prerequisite is suggested and enroll- 
ment by all students is encouraged. 

Terminal Objectives 

The instructor should decide for himself 
just what the terminal objectives should be 
for his class in Economics. A number of 
minimal terminal objectives, both in the affec- 
tive and cognitive areas, have been suggested, 
but the instructor may want to adjust these 
objectives to fit his own needs. 

1. Given a problem in economics, the stu- 
dent should be able to analyze it logi- 
cally. He should be able to identify the 
problem and list rational alternatives 
for solving the problem. He should also 
be able to logically analyze these alter- 
natives and then make a rational, logi- 
cal, defensible decision. 

2. In addition to being able to identify the 
major causes and effects of economic 
instability, the student should know the 
role of the Federal Reserve System in 
its efforts to avoid economic instability. 
He should be able to define the fiscal 
policy of the government and then, 
taking all of this knowledge into ac- 
count, decide what can be done to 
minimize fluctuations in the economy. 

3. The student should be able to contrast 
the differences between reason, emo- 
tion, and value judgments as they apply 
to economic problems. 

4. The student should be able to construct 
an outline of the role of government in 
our economy. This outline should in- 
clude the extent of government con- 
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cern, (historically its ever-increasing 
role) the major regulatory activities, 
government spending, and taxation. 
The student should then be able to 
evaluate this role of government and 
its impact on our economic system. 

5. Given a list of countries comprising the 
major economic societies of the world, 
the student will be able to identify the 
various methods used by these socie- 
ties to satisfy human needs and wants. 

6. Given the factors of natural resources, 
labor resources, capital goods, tech- 
nology, and growth in total output, the 
student should be able to explain how 
these factors operate in the national 
economy. 

7. The student will be able to compare 
the economic problems facing the 
United States and those faced by an 
underdeveloped nation. 

8. The student will be able to identify 
the basic conflict between producers 
and consumers and explain its effect 
on our economic system. 

9. Given statistical data in the form of 
graphs, tables, and other media which 
are directed to normal public usage, 
the student will be able to interpret 
this material in an economic context. 

10. Given a list of different kinds of taxes, 
the student should be able to classify 
these taxes as regressive or progres- 
sive and indicate why they are this' 
type. He should also be able to cor- 
rectly identify at least 80 percent of 
this list. 

11. Given a problem in personal economic 
security, the student should be able to 
make rational decisions in planning a 
career, using his savings, and protect- 
ing himself against economic fluctua- 
tions. 

12. Given a list of vocabulary terms that 
are common to the economics area — 
such as gross national product, law of 
supply and demand, monopoly, con- 
stant dollars, aggregate demand, reces- 
sion, “tight” and “easy” money, dialec- 
tic materialism, and planned economy 
— the student should be able to define 
these terms with at least 90 percent 
accuracy and understand their impli- 
cations. 



Business Mathematics 

Description 

The business world makes increasing use 
of mathematics in its long-run planning and 
in its day-to-day operations. Business em- 
ployees, therefore, are required to assemble, 
manipulate, and interpret all kinds of numeri- 
cal data. In order to prepare themselves for 
careers using numerical information, students 
will find it helpful to take a course in busi- 
ness mathematics. 




The New Business Math? Mathematics is ex- 
panding its role in both the business classroom 
and the business community. 



A solid foundation in the fundamentals of 
mathematics is one of the prerequisites of 
f his course. The student needs both speed 
and accuracy in working with basic nu- 
meric data in order to be successful in mak- 
ing other applications of mathematical skills. 

Topics to be included in the business 
mathematics offering will vary from teacher 
to teacher, depending upon local circum- 
stances. For an overview of the typical topics 
covered in such a course, the teacher is 
referred to the terminal objectives section. 
The teacher of business mathematics should 
bear in mind the several purposes for which 
such a course is designed. In addition to the 
points mentioned previously, the teacher 
should devote considerable attention to both 
problem definition and analysis as well as to 
the specific techniques for problem solving 
(that is, not only how a problem is solved but 
why it is solved in this way). Only by using 
this dual emphasis can a teacher adequately 
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prepare students to cope with a variety of 
mathematical applications on the job. 

Terminal Objectives 

Pages could be written on terminal objec- 
tives in business mathematics since this 
course lends itself in a great degree to the 
cognitive domain. Each business mathematics 
instructor is encouraged to consider and im- 
prove upon the minimal terminal objectives 
which follow. 

1. Given a list of problems, the student 
should be able to add, subtract, multi- 
ply, and divide integers, decimals, and 
fractions, with a high degree of accu- 
racy. The student should be able to 
apply these mathematical skills to 
practical applications; for example, pre- 
paration of bank reconciliation state- 
ments, maintaining a checkbook, deter- 
mining means and other averages. He 
should be able to estimate answers by 
approximation and compare the an- 
swers with the actual, calculated 
solutions. He should be able to read a 
problem carefully, select the mathe- 
matical process or processes necessary 
for proper solution, and then solve 
the problem correctly. 

2. The student should be able to change 
percents to fractions, write percents as 
decimals, write decimals as percents, 
represent fractions as percents, and ap- 
ply this knowledge to business trans- 
actions. 

3. The student should be able to solve 
practical problems which arise in an 
individual’s daily economic life, such 
as determination of cash discounts, 
simple interest, compound interest, 
bank discounts, maturity date and ma- 
turity value of notes, installment plan 
carrying charge, and actual costs of 
owning a home or a car. 

4. Given examples of graphic data, the 
student should answer a list of inter- 
pretative questions with 80 percent ac- 
curacy. The student should be able to 
differentiate between bar graph, line 
graph, and circle ^raph by writing a 
definition of each and showing an ex- 
ample. Given graph paper and specific 
business data to be shown in graphic 
form, the student should be able to pre- 
pare the type of graph requested. 



5. Terminology used in merchandising will 
be correctly defined by the student. He 
will also correctly compute markups, 
markdowns, selling prices, gross profit, 
and trade discounts in accordance with 
standards set by the teacher. 

6. The student should be able to compute 
interest on a savings account, deter- 
mine premiums and cash value of a life 
insurance policy, determine cost of an 
investment in stocks, bonds, or real 
estate. The student should be able to 
compare methods of depreciation that 
might be used in determining income 
from real estate investments. From 
these computations and comparisons, 
the student will identify and compare 
investment possibilities. 

7. The student should be able to describe 
the binary number system, and its rela- 
tionship to the computer, and write the 
binary equivalent of decimal numbers 
or vice versa. 

8. The student should be able to list the 
conversions of measurements from 
English to the metric system of the 
units of length and weight and cor- 
rectly answer simple questions such as: 

(a) How far is 100 m in the English 
system? 

(b) It is 20 km between 2 villages in 
France. How far is this distance in 
miles? 

(c) How many centimeters should 
there be in a 12-inch ruler? 

9. Given time cards or narrative informa- 
tion, the student should be able to com- 
plete a payroll register, which includes 
computing regular and overtime pay for 
hourly and salaried employees, deter- 
mining deductions an employer is re- 
quired to make, listing deductions an 
employee may auinorize, and identify- 
ing gross pay and net pay. Tax tables 
should be used. 

10. Given narrative problems pertaining to 
daily living, the student should be able 
to compute the perimeter and area of a 
rectangle and triangle, the volume of a 
rectangular solid, and the circumfer- 
ence of a circle. The student should be 
able to solve problems involving use 
of common tables of weights and 
measures. 
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Methods in Teaching Basic Business 
Courses 

The methods utilized in teaching basic 
business courses vary greatly. In general, 
however, it is suggested that instruction pro- 
ceed from facts to concepts to generaliza- 
tions. At the same time students should be 
instructed to approach problems in a rational, 
analytical manner. For example, a five- step 
approach similar to the following might be 
used: 

1. Obtain the facts. 

2. Define the problem from the facts. 

3. Identify alternative solutions to the 
problem. 

4. Analyze each alternative. 

5. Make a decision and defend the deci- 
sion. 

In teaching a nonskill subject such as the 
offerings included in the basic business pro- 
gram, the business teacher should keep in 
mind the following steps in presenting a 
lesson. In following these steps, the teacher 
should then select from the wide variety of 
methods available in order to make the most 
effective teaching situation. 

Phases in Teaching a Basic Business Subject 

1. Directionality. The teacher must direct 
the behavior of the student in all 
classes. In a basic business class the 
task of directing a student’s behavior is 
often considered more challenging 
than it is in a shorthand or typewriting 
class. This situation exists because the 
basic business teacher will be con- 
cerned with changing attitudes, con- 
cepts, and generalizations rather than 
improving a tangible, measurable skill. 

2. Exhibition. In this teaching phase, the 
teacher must make a decision concern- 
ing the presentation of his material. He 
may do it by using audio-visual equip- 
ment, or by a lecture or discussion. 

3. Drill. The drill is the “learning activity” 
phase of teaching a basic business 
course. When a teacher gives a tabula- 
tion problem in typewriting or dicta- 
tion for mailable transcripts in short- 
hand, the students are engaged in a 
learning activity. The basic business 
teacher must provide the same type of 



activity in his courses. He must use 
such techniques as case studies, socio- 
dramas, or equally appropriate methods 
to get the students actively involved in 
learning and incorporating the princi- 
ples that have been taught. This drill, 
or learning activity phase, is one to 
which the basic business teacher must 
give his utmost attention. 

4. Evaluation. One of the greatest diffi- 
culties for any business teacher is the 
evaluation of students. Naturally, prob- 
lem tests, objective tests, and essay- 
type tests can be given. But for the 
teacher to measure whether a student 
has learned or not, the student must 
exhibit behavior changes involving a 
change of knowledge, a change of skill, 
or a change of attitude. Pre-attitudinal 
and post-attitudinal tests may help, but 
the teacher must also develop terminal 
objectives and situations in which the 
student is called upon to demonstrate 
mastery of these terminal objectives. 

5. Assimilation. Assuming that no reme- 
dial teaching is necessary after the 
evaluation phase has been completed, 
the teacher should place the students 
in situations which will allow them to 
use the principles they have learned in 
increasingly sophisticated but realistic 
problems. 

As a teacher reviews these phases in 
teaching the basic business subjects, it should 
be pointed out that each phase is not separate 
and distinct, but rather all phases tend to 
blend with one another. The exhibition phase 
may well be the best motivational device that 
can be used in a particular situation. In other 
situations, the drill, or learning activity phase, 
is not only a learning activity but a motiva- 
tional one as well as an evaluation of the 
student’s work in an assimilated problem. 

Methods In Teaching a Bask Business Subject 

Some of the methods that can be used 
with these phases are briefly discussed below: 

1. Discussion: The basic business teacher 
should build his class around student 
discussion. Once rapport with his class 
has been established, he will find that 
the discussion technique is an extreme- 
ly valuable method of teaching. The 
teacher must, of necessity, know more 
about the subject than that presented 
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in the textbook in order to challenge 
and arouse the curiosity of his students. 

2. Lecture: Using example after example, 
a skillful business education teacher 
can stimulate and hold his students’ 
interest. A lecture should not be a 
recitation or repetition of the textbook 
material but rather should be full of 
relevant illustrations that students can 
understand. Realistic problems can be 
used as examples to relate the material 
learned to actual practices in the busi- 
ness world. 

3. Guest Speakers : If he is capable of 
interesting presentations, a guest lec- 
turer can be an important addition to 
basic business classroom learning. One 
possible technique to consider is to 
have each student prepare three to five 
questions that he would like the guest 
speaker to answer. These questions 
should then be edited to prevent repeti- 
tion and given to the speaker prior to 
the day of his presentation. Presenta- 
tions of speakers can also be video 
taped for possible use in the future. 

4. Socio-Dramas: In the basic business 
course there is considerable opportu- 
nity to use short skits usually limited 
to one typewritten page in length. In 
a business law class, for example, 
several students may read their “skit” 
parts from the script, and at the conclu- 
sion the class can be allowed to dis- 
cuss the outcome of the situation. 

5. Games: “Stocks and Bonds” and “Ac- 
quire,” to name but two games pub- 
lished by the 3M Company, can be used 
to advantage in a basic business class. 
By actually playing these games, the 
student uses the terminology of busi- 
ness and gains new insight into the 
workings of business. 

6. Brainstorming: The rules for brain- 
storming (that is, unstructured idea- 
creation sessions) can be explained to 
a class. At intervals during the school 
year certain problems can then be 
“brainstormed.” An example of a ques- 
tion which can be brainstormed is, 
“What are the possible implications on 




Business games, such as those used in the 
purchase and sale of stocks and bonds, serve as 
useful motivating and learning devices for busi- 
ness students. 



our society of women outnumbering 
men?” 

7. Case Studies: The five-step approach 
explained at the beginning of this sec- 
tion will aid the student in analyzing 
case problems. The teacher should be 
aware that the case study approach is 
best used with individuals who have 
some depth »n that particular subject 
matter field, if not, the discussion of 
the case may well be superficial and 
ineffective. 

8. Team Teaching: The basic business sub- 
jects are amenable to the use of team 
teaching. This may well mean that the 
English teacher, the art teacher, and 
the health teacher could all be involved 
with the basic business teacher in a 
unit covering insurance. 

9. Miscellaneous Methods: The procedures 
outlined above cover but a few of the 
successful teaching methods available 
to the instructor, but these major ideas 
correlated with other media and the 
teacher’s ingenuity should make for 
interesting courses in basic business. 
Demonstrations, buzz sessions, de- 
bates, taped interviews, and micro- 
teaching are other methods which can 
be used to provide additional variety 
in the basic business classes. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR BASIC BUSINESS 
General Business 



Books 

Daughtrey, A. S. Methods of Basic Business 
and Economic Education. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Company, 1965. 

Eastern Business Teachers Association. Socio- 
Business Economic Education. Vol. 41. 1968 
Yearbook. 

Monographs 
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Latest edition of Information for Workers a- 
bout Unemployment Insurance in Iowa, 
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Consumer Education 

Periodicals 
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Vernon, New York. 
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School Services, The Kiplinger Washington 
Editors, Inc., 1729 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Materials 

AFL-CIO Industrial Union, Washington, D.C. 

Better Business Bureau, New York, N;w 
York. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner, & Smith, New 
York, New York (Investments). 

Institute of Life Insurance, New York, New 
York. 

Business Mathematics 

Books 

Hanna, J. Marshall and Arthur L. Walker. 
College Business Mathematics. Baltimore: 
The H. M. Rowe Company, 1960. 

Piper, Edwin B. and Joseph Gruber. Applied 
Business Mathematics. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1965. 

Rosenberg, R. Robert and Harry Lewis. Busi- 
ness Mathematics. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Gregg Division, 1968. 

Roueche, Nelda W. Business Mathematics, A 
Collegiate Approach. Englewood Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1969. 

Rowe, Jack L. and Rodney G. Wessman. 
College Business and Personal Mathemat- 
ics. New York: Harper & Row, 1963. 

Economics 

Monographs 

Barron, J. F. and Marilyn L. Hoff. Some 
Concepts Essential to a Basic Understand- 
ing of Economics. Monograph 110. Cincin- 
nati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1964. 
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Periodicals and Materials 

A Primer of Economics: 

No. 1, “What are Economic Problems?” by 
Lewis E. Wagner, 1963 

No. 2, “How the American Economy is 
Organized,” by Clark C. Bloom, 
1966 

No. 3, “Measuring the Performance of the 
Economy,” by Lewis E. Wagner, re- 
vised 1971 

No. 4, “Income, Employment, and Prices,” 
by Lewis E. Wagner, 1963, revised 
1972 



No. 5, “Economic Development and the 
Role of the United States,” by Al- 
bert Y. Badre, 1966 

Iowa City, Iowa: Bureau of Business and 
Economic Research, College of Business 
Administration, The University of Iowa. 

Checklist, Classroom Materials for the Teach- 
er and Student. New York 10036: Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 1212 Ave- 
nue of the Americas. 

Suggested Procedures and Resources for a 
Minimum Course in Economics. Curriculum 
Development, Series No. 4. Harrisburg, PA: 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1962. 
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